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PREFACE. 



In the preparation of the present volume, the author has 
derived considerable assistance from his predecessors in the 
same field ; but, while cheerfully acknowledging his obligations 
to all, as he has uniformly done in the proper place, he desires 
to make special mention of the thirtieth and thirty-first of Dean 
Stanley's Lectures on the History of the Jewish Churchy and the 
article on 'Elijah' in ^m\^% Bible Dictionary — ^both presenting 
concentrated and suggestive outlines of the life and labours of 
* The Desert Prophet.' The fourth volume of Kitto's Daily 
Bible Illustrations may also be named. 

The object of the author has been to combine the latest 
results of Biblical interpretation and Eastern research, with 
practical truth for everyday life ; but how far he has succeeded 
in this must be left for others to say. 

In fine, and in all humility, the author commends his book 
to ' The Lord God of Elijah.' 

H. T. HOWAT. 



29, %\t Millofos, Smk gon^, 
Jx&trpool, Cl^tmas 1867. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



* Our prophets, 
Men divinely taught, and better teaching 
The solid rules of civil government. 
In their majestic, imaffected style, 
Than all the oratory of Greece and Rome.* — 

Milton, Par, Reg, Book iv. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE ANCIENT SEERS. 

O characters in Old Testament story are more 
interesting than the prophets. There is 
Isaiah, in his sonorous majesty ; and Jeremiah, 
with his eyes full of heartbreak ; and Ezekiel, with his 
picturesque imagination ; and Daniel, with his panoramic 
histories ; and Amos, with his solemn invectives ; and 
Hosea, with his melting invitations — the most tragic of 
them all. 

The prophetic era, strictly so called, begins with the 
days of Samuel, and closes with the days of Malachi. 
We have, indeed, instances of prophesying among the 
patriarchs, such as Jacob on his deathbed. Moses, too, 
is termed a prophet, and his song at the Red Sea has 
been beautifully styled by Eichhorn, ' the Magna Charta 
of prophecy.* In the age of the Judges, also, the pro- 
phetic influence was largely felt ; and yet these were 
only the preparatory steps, forming what is known as 
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the period of ' occasional prophecy/ Moses was less a 
prophet than a priest, and the founder of the priestly 
rule ; Samuel was less a priest than a prophet, and the 
organizer of the prophetic line. It would also appear 
that it was the waning power of the priesthood over the 
popular mind that paved the way for the prophetic 
order, and in fact rendered it a necessity. Familiarity 
with holy things does not always deepen reverence ^nd 
quicken grace ; and so, even the temple service, with 
all its mystic ceremonies, was fast losing hold both of 
priests and people. A new power, therefore, must be 
created, not so much antagonistic to the old as supple- 
mental, or antagonistic only to its degeneracy; and forth- 
with the sacred schools or colleges appear, where God*s 
future witnesses in Israel were to be equipped for their 
work. 

In addition to lesser colleges in Samaria, Gilgal, and 
elsewhere, we find three great ' schools of the prophets,' 
each with its appropriate president, or ' father,* or ' head,' 
viz. at Ramah, Jericho, and even — although it was the 
headquarters of the calf-worship — at Bethel. There were 
the nooks and nurseries of Jewish piety, the great deposi- 
tories of learning, and the asylums, in idolatrous days, for 
spiritual truth. There the sacred books were studied 
and transcribed, the beauties of sacred poetry and song^ 

^ ''It was probably the duty of the prophetical students to com- 
pose the verses to be sung in the temple service/ — Lowth's Sacred 
Poetry of the Hebrews, 
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cultivated with special care, and even a variety of handi- 
crafts diligently practised, probably as furnishing the 
means of support, certainly, in one case, the means of 
larger accommodation.^ Nathan and Gad seem to have 
been residents in these sacred haunts. Amos states it as 
a thing uncommon, that, although a prophet, he had 
never been within their walls.* David was attracted to 
them as the home of the devout and holy ; and even his 
predecessor, that singular and sullen soul who first wore 
the crown of Israel, joining himself to their ranks, begat 
the proverb, as expressive of the extremes of all moral 
contrariety, ' Is Saul also among the prophets r 

After the division of the kingdom at the death of 
Solomon, the prophets seem to have been very numerous. 
Obadiah saved and fed a hundred.* Solitary men as a 
rule, they were yet to be seen everywhere. The land 
was prophet-full. Away among the mountains of Eph- 
raim and Gilboa, deep down in the valleys of Eshcol 
and Jezreel, by the brink of Jordan, and even beyond it 
in Manasseh and Moab, in the busy streets of Askelon 
and Gath, in Hebron and Jerusalem, in Damascus and 
Tyre, from Dan to Beersheba, were the prophets of the 
Lord to be found — 'an outstanding testimony to the 
immediate presence of God with men, and a proclamation 
that supernatural revelation was a living fact.** Here 
was one, a venerable man with snowy beard and attenu- 

1 2 Kings vi. 1-7. * Amos vii. 14. 

^ I Kings xviii. 4, * Dr. David Brown. 
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ated frame ; here was another, a youth full of impulse, 
his eye, his lip, his step all showing that he lived for one 
object — to carry and make known the burden of the 
Lord ; here was a whole company, in solemn procession, 
coming down from the hill of God, and cheering the 
march with tabret and harp. 

With the single exception of Jonah, the labours of 
these ancient seers were limited to the land of Israel ; 
but here, from the very first, they seem to have taken a 
very prominent part in all public matters. They were 
the preachers, the moral philosophers, frequently, as we 
have seen, the sacred poets, and even the politicians of 
their age. Many of them were raised up for special pur- 
poses. This has been a distinguishing feature in the 
divine method of procedure with the world in all ages. 
The man has never been wanting for the crisis. When 
the Israelites were to come out of Egypt, Moses ap- 
peared ; when Messiah was to spring out of Judah, John 
the Baptist appeared ; when the gospel was to be given 
to the Gentiles, Saul of Tarsus appeared. This is seen 
in all history. Pelagius must be refuted, and behold St 
Augustine ; the Reformation must be accomplished, and 
behold Melancthon and Luther, Wycliffe and Knox ; the 
doctrine of absolutism must be withstood, and behold 
Oliver Cromwell ; religious freedom must be asserted, 
and behold the Puritans and the ' Mayflower.* It was 
even so with the prophets. Ezekiel predicts the Baby- 
lonian exile ; Daniel tells the tale of the Chaldean, the 
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Medo-Persian, the Macedonian, and the Roman empires ; 
Isaiah announces a coming Redeemer. 

A collateral thought rises ; for just as the presence of 
the petrel is regarded by the mariner as the token of 
storm, so the presence of special prophetic ministry in 
Israel is uniformly contemporaneous with spiritual de- 
cline. When the nation was honestly serving God, as, 
on the whole, it was in the reigns of David and Solomon, 
the sons of the prophets lived pretty much in seclusion. 
But the moment the nation descended from its spiri- 
tual heights, frequenting other ' high places,' forgetting 
God, and attempting an amalgam between Him and 
a graven image, immediately there stepped out from 
the seclusion of prophet-life some frowning seer, who, 
with firm and fearless tongue, proclaimed the terrors of 
the Lord. 

The nature of the prophetic gift, and the character of 
the prophetic state, have long been the subjects of eager 
research. How did the prophets receive their prophecies } 
According to some, in their waking hours future events 
passed before them in mental vision, like an extended 
picture or landscape ; and from the circumstances in 
which Balaam's prophecy of the Star of Jacob was uttered,' 
this is rendered very probable. According to others, in 
the still hour, when deep sleep falleth upon men, God 
communicated with the prophets in dreams ; and from 
the circumstances in which Daniel beheld* 'the ram with 

^ Num. xxiv. 4. 2 Dan. viii. i8. 
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the two horns/ and ' the rough goat with the great horn/ 
this is rendered very probable also. There was some- 
times, too, as in the case of Moses ^ and Samuel,* an 
audible voice. But whatever the manner of the revelation, 
that revelation was understood, and, as understood, was 
proclaimed, the ^itpression corresponding with the im- 
pression — the subject of the prophetic trance, dream, or 
vision, on the one hand, or the auditor of God's simple 
and direct declaration, on the other, describing what 
they had seen or heard, ' not what they had themselves 
thought out and systematized.** The sublimest descrip- 
tion of what we conceive the prophetic trance to have 
been, when the spiritual faculties were awakened to their 
highest energy, we have in the fourth chapter of Job,* in 
the language of EHphaz the Temanite, one of the literary 
gems of the Bible. 

The question has been often raised, whether the 
prophets had a full knowledge of their own predictions. 
Many think they had not, and justify their belief by the 
statement that we have no right to look for two miracles 
simultaneously, — one miracle in the supernatural revela- 
tion itself, and another miracle in human faculties being 
strengthened and elevated to understand it all. We 
have the best of evidence that Daniel in his last recorded 

^ Num. xii. 8 : * With him will I speak mouth to mouth, even 
apparently, and not in dark speeches.' 

» I Sam. iii. lo et seq, ' SMITH'S Dictionary of the Bible, 

* Job iv. 12-17. 
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vision^ — the vision of the two sides of the river — 'heard, 
but understood not/ but said, ' O my lord, what shall be 
the end of these things?* Zechariah also, in his vision 
* of the candlestick all of gold, with the two olive-trees,*^ 
when the question was put, ' Knowest thou not what 
these be?* had to give as reply, 'No, my lord ;' while 
Peter, in his first epistle,' distinctly affirms that the 
ancient seers 'who prophesied of the grace that should 
come,' searched 'what or what manner of time the Spirit 
of Christ in them did signify.* The solution of the diffi- 
culty may be found in this, that the prophets, in their 
ecstatic transport, understood as words and proclaimed 
as words, beheld as visions and described as visions, the 
words or visions divinely communicated, although they 
might not always realize them in all their bearings, or be 
always and fully aware of the precise point of fulfilment. 
To one other point only shall we allude in this intro- 
ductory sketch, viz. the promulgation of the prophecies 
after being received from God. And here it is a singular 
fact that, up to the period 800 B.C., there was no written 
prophecy. Previously it had been oral prophecy, in the 
streets or at the gates of cities, in the wilderness or in 
the palace, as occasion demanded ; or possibly in the 
semi-public assembly, the monthly or the weekly religious 
meeting, ' the new moon or the Sabbath,** held within the 
precincts of the sacred colleges or elsewhere. Besides, 

^ Dan. xii. 8. ' Zech. iv. 5. 

3 I Pet i. 10. * 2 Kings iv. 23. 
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we have every reason to believe that the communications 
made to the oral prophets had reference almost exclu- 
sively to their own country, age, and local circumstances. 
But now the era for great events was approaching, and 
the predictions must be preserved. 'This,' says Heng- 
stenberg,^ *was certainly not a mere accident Before 
this time, the living oral speech of the prophets was the 
most important thing ; but now, when the Lord revealed 
to them more extensive prospects, when their calling was 
not restricted to present events merely, but forthcoming 
and momentous changes were conveyed to their notice, 
their written words became equally important' Another 
reason may have been found in this — the opportunity 
afterwards presented for comparing the fact with the 
prediction, the narrative with the prophecy, and thereby 
establishing the veracity and divinity of the written word. 
It is enough to quote here the fate of Babylon and Tyre ; 
the long and weary history of the Jews ; the present 
condition of Samaria ; the life, sufferings, and death of 
the world's Redeemer, in proof and confirmation. ' For 
we have not followed cunningly devised fables.' 

The prophet, the chief scenes of whose eventful life we 
propose to depict in the present volume, left no written 
prophecy, unless, indeed, we include the letter which, seven 
years after his ascension, came to King Jehoram, reprov- 
ing him for his great wickedness.^ Nor was he trained 

1 Art. * Prophets,' KiTTO's Bible Dictionary. 

2 2 Chron. xxi. 12-15. 
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in any sacred school. But his whole life was a ringing 
epistle, and his training was, in a very special sense, 
from God himself. He was indeed a mighty seer, who 

' Leaped in haste 
Upon the dead arena of his age, 
And shook it by his thunder-tramp to life.' ^ 

More than one able pen, both at home and abroad, from 
the great prose-poem of Krummacher downwards, has 
already dealt with this theme. But a little may be left 
to say yet. Some lessons of doing and daring for God 
may yet be drawn. Himself be with us, therefore, and 
his Spirit our guide, as we now try to ' glean and gather 
after the reapers among the sheaves.' 

1 GiLFILLAN'S Night 




ELIJAH THE REFORMER; 

OR, THE PROPHET RAISED UP, 



* As of Luther, so of Elijah it may be said that he was a refonner, and 
not a theologian. He wrote, he predicted, he taught almost nothing. He 
is to be valued, not for what he said, but for what he did ; not because he 
created, but because he destroyed.' — Dean Stanley. 
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CHAPTER I. 
ELIJAH THE REFORMER. 

I KINGS XVII. I. — B.C. 910. 

HE sun of Israel was setting fast when Elijah 
dropped upon the scene. Some sixty years 
before, Jeroboam had established the calf- 
worship at Dan and Bethel, the two extremities of his 
dominions, the more effectually to separate the rival 
kingdoms of Judah and Israel, by preventing their 
annual or more frequent reunions at the solemnities in 
Jerusalem. The seventh from Jeroboam was Ahab. Of 
his father Omri we read, 'he did worse than all that 
were before him ;* but the son soon outstripped the father. 
Even in the calf-worship there had been a recognition of 
God, although grievously corrupted ; but now open and 
shameless Paganism was introduced into the land of the 
peculiar people. The Paganism, it would also appear, 
was associated with polygamy ;^ but be this as it may, 
the two great divinities of Phoenicia — Ashtaroth and 

^ I Kings XX. 5. 
15 
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Baal — were publicly worshipped in Israel : Ashtaroth 
at Jezreel, and Baal in Samaria. 

The marriage of Ahab with Jezebel was unquestion- 
ably the leading cause of this. A native of Sidon, and 
the daughter of its king, from the very first hour she set 
foot in Israel she became its poison and curse ; and, 
indeed, among all who have disgraced the name of 
woman, she must ever hold a loftily inglorious rank. 
We place her on the same platform with Lucretia Borgia, 
who shrank from no crime ; with Mary, the daughter of 
Henry VIII., who sent Granmer and Latimer, and 
Hooper and Ridley to the stake ; with Catharine de 
Medici, the real author of ' Black Bartholomew/ when, in 
one single night, 70,000 Huguenots perished ; with Lady 
Macbeth, the original of whom, it is believed by many, 
our national dramatist found in Jezebel. There is some- 
thing in the very sound of that name that makes one 
scared and cold. What mother would call her daughter 
Jezebel ?^ What epithet of more utter scorn, of more 
withering contempt, could be applied to any woman, the 
worst and most wicked } Even in her own day the cha- 
racter of Jezebel became a national bye-word and pro- 
verb ;* and to the end of time her memory will rot as 
rotted her body, when, trampled by horse and licked 

^ How different the associations that gather around the names 
of Jezebel and Isabella ! and yet the latter is but the former, with 
littie change. 

2 2 Kings ix. 22. 
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by dogs, they buried what remained unwept in a dis- 
honoured grave. 

The first act of Jezebel in her new home, was to 
establish the idolatry of her old. We read that she 
maintained four hundred priests at her own expense. 
These were ' the prophets of the groves,' the priests of 
Ashtaroth, the representatives of the very worst and 
most degrading features even of Paganism. With weak- 
minded but no less wicked Ahab (for ' all wickedness is 
weakness*) completely in her power, she soon persuaded 
him to add to her four hundred priests other four hundred 
and fifty. These were the priests of Baal, for whom, 
in his capital, Ahab erected a temple, the spaciousness 
of which may be conceived from the fact that, on the 
occasion of a great gathering by Jehu after his death, 
it contained, the whole hierarchy of that god then in the 
land.^ 

Here then in Israel, of all spots in the world, we have, 
in place of the worship of the one true God, the worship 
of Ashtaroth, the impersonation of all impurity, and the 
worship of Baal, or the sun, the impersonation of mere 
energy and strength : the grossest sensualism on the one 
hand, the grossest materialism on the other ; this, brute 
pleasure, that, brute power.^ The lights of Israel were 

^ 2 Kings X. 21. 

2 Phoenician ' dualism' recognised two distinct forms of Baal- 
worship : first, Baal the productive, representing the beneficent rays 
of the sun diffusing fertility over the earth in spring ; and secondly, 

B 
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fast going out The old religion was indeed down in 
the dust It was highly dangerous now to avouch the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. False priests, 
caressed at court, and fed at Jezebel's, if not at Ahab's 
table — tliat might have been a step too much at first — 
overspread the land, like spiritual banditti, in all direc- 
tions ; while the surest method of securing the royal 
favour was by setting aside the old Hebrew Bible, and 
the old Hebrew psalms, mingling in the 'mysteries' of 
the groves, or joining in the wild Phcenician wassail in 
praise of the rising or the meridian sun. 

But Jezebel is not content She has begun, but she 
has not concluded. The establishment in the land of 
850 priests of Ashtaroth and Baal is a great point, but 
the utter extermination of all the prophets of Jehovah 
would be a point still greater ; therefore persecution shall 
follow, as it has done so often, upon propagation, nay, is 
carried out by Jezebel with cold-blooded and most deter- 
mined plan. She shall leave nothing undone to paganize 
Israel ; and so, as we gather from a variety of scattered 
passages in the two Books of Kings, ^ the old prophets of 

Baal the destructive, or Baal-Moloch, personifying the devouring 
burning fire of the summer sun, whence we have Moloch 'the 
terrible god,' exacting human victims. See on this point Pres- 
SENSE'S Religions before Christy p. 25. 

^ I Kings xviii. 4, 13, and 22, xix. 10 and 14 ; 2 Kings, ix. 7. 
Dean Stanley entitles this * the first great persecution of the church 
— the first persecution on a large scale which the church had wit- 
nessed in any shape'. 
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the Lord, like the Waldenses of the Alps, and the Cove- 
nanters of the Scottish mountains, are hunted like moor- 
fowl, chased into hiding, many of them cruelly slain, and 
the remainder thankful for ' the deserts, and dens, and 
caves of the earth.* 

It is in circumstances like these that Elijah appears. 
He seems a^ if he had fallen from heaven. He startles 
us like a meteor. ' He comes in with a tempest,* says 
Bishop Hall, ' who went out with a whirlwind.* Melchi- 
sedec-like, we read of neither ' father nor mother.* There 
is nothing of his early years, nothing of his call to the 
prophetic office. He steps upon the sacred page as 
suddenly as he leaves it ; and were it not for subsequent 
events, we might almost believe him an apparition. 

This is one of the special points of contrast between 
Elijah and others of the ancient seers. We see his 
successor Elisha busy at the plough in Abel-Meholah 
when called to be a prophet ; Amos tells us he was one of 
the herdsmen of Tekoa ; Ezekiel is a weeping captive by 
the river of Chebar ; we have a very minute account of 
the early life of Daniel ; and there is neither abruptness 
nor want of information with reference to Zechariah, 
Jeremiah, or Jonah.^ From this mystery attaching to 
Elijah, therefore, the Rabbins have concluded that he 
was either the angel who appeared to Gideon, — again 
specially commissioned from heaven, and this time to 
warn Ahab, — or Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, and grand- 

^ 2 Kings xiv. 25. 
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son of Aaron, restored to life, to resume his old work of 
maintaining the integrity and purity of the church. 

'And Elijah the Tishbite was of the inhabitants of 
Gilead/ His name is Elijah, that is, God-Jehovah ; so 
that even in its letters he carries a rebuke to the Baal- 
serving king. His surname is the Tishbite, — a title not, 
as we regard it, referring to any town of the name of 
Thisbe, or Tishbeh, as some think, but derived from a 
Hebrew verb, signifying to convert or reform;^ and 
therefore a title — The Reformer — of awful import to 
Ahab and his infamous consort, did it ever reach their 
ears. His origin is described as of 'the inhabitants of 
Gilead,' — a region ' beyond,' that is, east of the Jordan, 
embracing * the country of the Gergesenes.' The expres- 
sion, be it observed, is ' the inhabitants of Gilead,' not 
the inhabitants of Israel, for Israel was so steeped in 
idol-worship that, when God needed a reformer. He had 
to bring him from a heathen land — a living witness, 
and a terrible testimony how far, at this moment, the 
chosen people had wandered away. 

The more we know of ancient Gilead, the more is our 
astonishment increased that God should have called an 
Elijah from its midst. It was a wild region, a country 
of chase, and the haunt of robbers, very much what some 
parts of Palestine have been rendered by the Bedouins 

1 The verb is y^m {Heshiv)^ the Hiphil conjugation of D^B^ 
(Shoov), to turn or return, the Hiphil signifying to bring back or 
reform. 
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at the present hour, or, in its relation to the rival king- 
doms across the Jordan, very much what the Highlands 
were to the Lowlands of Scotland, in the days of chief- 
tain feud and foray/ But just as in Gilead, amid all its 
ruggedness of aspect, its scenery of mountain gorge and 
robber caves, there was distilled from aromatic plants a 
precious * balm,* so, amid all its predatory tribes, there 
was at least found one who, however trained, however led 
in a land of idols to the living God, was found worthy 
to speak in His name, and rouse and arrest those who 
had forgotten the debt which centuries of benefaction had 
laid at their door. Let the lesson here be read. God 
has His people everywhere. There was an Abraham in 
Ur of the Chaldees, a Moses in the land of Midian, a 
Nicodemus in the sanhedrim, a Joseph of Arimathea 
among the aristocracy of Jerusalem, a Cornelius in the 
Roman camp, there were even * saints in Caesar's house- 
hold ;' and so there was an Elijah to be found in Gilead. 
Naturally we inquire into his personal appearance. 
The principle is strong in human nature. How often 
we have tried to paint the portrait of Him who was the 
greater than Elias — ^that sad and pensive face, that royal 
majesty of footstep, those lips which spake as never man 
spake ! So with Elijah. We desire to see him before us, 
as he lived and moved in Israel ; and therefore, gathering 
up the different passages that bear upon the point, we 
present him thus. He wore long shaggy locks ; the 

1 Art. ' Elijah,' Smith's Dictionary. 
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most prominent parts of his clothing were a skin girdle 
and a mantle or cape of the same rude material, and a 
professed remnant of which is still shown, among other 
eminently questionable relics, in the church of San 
Miguel, in Oviedo in Spain, the second oldest Christian 
building after the Moorish invasion. The prophet had 
also uncommon powers of physical endurance, like the 
Gadites among David's valiant men at Ziklag, ' whose 
faces were like the faces of lions, and were as swift as 
the roes upon the mountains.' According to some of 
the early fathers, he was rather beyond the ordinary size 
in height. He was to a large extent a lonely man, 
wrestling with God, receiving His message amid the 
ravines of Israel or Gilead, and then coming forth in all 
the borrowed might of Divinity, and speaking in tones of 
thunder to a guilty state. There were few of the mere 
elegancies of life about the prophet He would never 
have taken a high degree in the school of polished com- 
pliment ; and no more awkward courtier than he would 
have made ever entered a royal presence. His was the 
rugged flint, not the smooth and sparkling pearl. His 
was the gnarled oak, not the fair but fragile rose. He 
was stern, sarcastic, severe, emphatically an ascetic, an 
anchorite, a recluse, 'the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness.' The tender heart indeed appears in the 
resurrection of the widow's son ; and yet it is the tender 
heart of Luther among his family, of John Knox on a 
communion Sabbath, of Oliver Cromwell at a prayer 
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meeting on the moor, of William of Orange with a lock 
of Mary's at his bosom, but unknown till he is dead. 
Extremes meet Some of the boldest natures have been, 
and still are, the gentlest It is no unmanly thing to 
weep, for ' Jesus wept/ But for Elijah there was other 
work. His eyes were to flash fire. He was cast on 
strange times, times which demanded in large measure 
the spirit of the mountaineer, and when, over the cla- 
morous din of Baal-worship, nothing but the voice of a 
Boanerges could ever have been heard. Such was Elijah, 
in person, temper, and mien, the John Baptist of the 
Old Testament — bold, fearless, uncompromising, — like 
whom, as we read, ' he had a leathern girdle about his 
loins,' we almost expect to find added the words, ' and 
his meat was locusts and wild honey.' 

The question is exceedingly pertinent — Elijah's work 
in Israel, and the impression it produced. As to the 
former, he was essentially c^n Iconoclast His mission 
was not to build up, but to destroy ; his functions were 
not those of the trowel, but the axe. Never since the 
days of Moses and Pharaoh had two such opposites met 
as Elijah and Ahab, or a greater contrariety still, Elijah 
and Jezebel. It was the conflict of subtlety, cruelty, 
scorn, with the wisdom of the Omniscient, and the energy 
of the Almighty. It was history repeating itself — Dagon 
in the presence of the ark ; but ' behold Dagon was fallen 
upon his face to the earth.' That this last was really so, 
is apparent from the check which Baal-worship received 
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in Israel in the days of Ahab, and from the kindred fact 
that, for centuries after the departure of Elijah, it was a 
universal belief he would return to renew and complete 
the work he had so auspiciously begun. Five hundred 
years, for example, after his ascension, the canon of the 
Old Testament closes on this wise : ' Behold, I will send 
you Elijah the prophet, before the coming of the great 
and dreadful day of the Lord.' Nine hundred years, 
also, after his ascension, when the world's Redeemer 
asked his disciples, ' Whom say the people that I am ?' 
a part of the reply was this : * Some say Elias.* When 
Herod, afraid of the resurrection of John the Baptist, 
inquired who the strange preacher was who was filling 
both the land and the palace with his fame, a portion of 
the reply again was this : ' It is Elias.' When the Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to investigate 
the character of the mission of John, this was part of the 
interrogatory: * Art thou Elias } and he saith, I am not.' 
When Peter saw Elijah on the holy mount, he instinc- 
tively proposed to build for him a tent or tabernacle, 
regarding his presence, according to the wide-spread 
popular belief, the most natural thing in the world. And 
when on the cross the suffering Saviour addressed His 
Father by a term strongly resembling in sound the name 
of the prophet, the assembled multitude, at once catch- 
ing the word, exclaimed : ' This man calleth for Elias.' 
' The rest said. Let be.; let us see whether Elias will 
come to save him.' 
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In fact, so deep has been the impression, with refe- 
rence to Elijah, produced not merely on the Jewish 
mind, but all over the East, that, on the testimony of 
Renan, whom we admit as an authority on oriental 
antiquities, although certainly as anything but an autho- 
rity in the province he has recently entered, ' the sombre 
image' of Elijah causes trembling and death to a 
sensitive Oriental ; while he is the terror of the Mus- 
sulmans, and in the pictures of the Christian churches, 
is surrounded with a row of decapitated heads. ' Even 
the ferocious Abdallah,' adds Renan, ' the Pacha of St 
Jean d'Acre, nearly died from fright at once seeing 
him in a dream standing erect on Carmel/^ As illus- 
trating still further eastern views of Elijah — *one who 
has become, by successive transformations, a sort of 
superhuman being, sometimes visible, sometimes in- 
visible' — a recent traveller^ assures us that almost all 
the highest peaks of the mountain ranges on the Asiatic 
side of the Levant are termed St. Elias, as if. Bedouin- 
like still, the Prophet of the Rocks alights and rests 
thereon. Even among the Jews in the present day, the 
name of Elijah is a name of power. At the circumcision 
of every son, a chair is placed for Elijah. Every Pass- 
over season the door is opened to the full, in the belief 
and expectation of the appearance of Elijah. And 
Lightfoot adds a curious fact : ' When goods are found, 

1 Kenan's Life ofjesusy English edition (Triibner), p. 94. 

* Clark's Peloponnesus^ Notes of Study and Travel { 1 858), p. 1 9a 
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and no owner is discovered, the answer is, " Put them by 
till EHjah comes."" So profound and universal has 
been the impression produced by the memory of ' Elijah 
the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of Gilead.V 

It seems natural, then, we should now be impressed 
with the mighty power for good or evil of even one man. 
Elijah had neither rank, wealth, nor court influence. He 
had nothing but his conscience, his high sense of duty, 
and his God. But these were more than enough. 
Spiritual power is, after all, the greatest power on earth. 
Lord Rochester fled from Fenelon, crying, 'If I stay 
here any longer, I shall become a Christian in spite of 
myself.' And many a scoffer still, after triumphantly 
disposing, as he imagines, of every other ai^ument in 
favour of the gospel, stands baffled and abased before 
this — the humble, holy life of a godly man. 

' Heaven doth with us as we with torches do : 
Not hght them for themselves : for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, 'twere all alike 
As if we had them not.' 

No one can tell where the influences he is now exerting 
I will stop, or what momentous issues they may yet affect 
L ' What we have done,' says Cowper, in one of his exqui- 
l site letters, ' when we have written a book, will never be 
■ known till the day of judgment Then the account will 
e liquidated, and all the good tt has occasioned, and all 
Itfoot's Exercilalimts o* Ae Gosfih, Matt xvii. lo, and 
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the evil, will witness either for us or against ua' No 
preacher can say where his words may go. No parent 
can say how many successive generations his life or 
habits may mould. The interlaced and still unexhausted 
influence of the mother of John Newton, is one of the 
most remarkable illustrations of this in any age. Elijah- 
like, therefore, let us do God's own work in God's own 
way — bravely, manfully, honestly ; that so, having served 
our generation by His 'will,' we may 'fall asleep' — the 
reward to succeed the repose : ' I shall be satisfied, when 
I awake, with Thy likeness.' 




ELIJAH AT CHERITH; 

OR, THE PROPHET THE WARD OF PROVIDENCE. 



* There is a light in yonder skies, 
A light unseen by outward eyes ; 
But clear and bright to inward sense, 
It shines, the star of Providence. 
The radiance of the central throne, 
It comes from God, and God alone : 
The ray that never yet grew pale. 
The star " that shines within the veil." ' — 

Madame Guyon. 
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CHAPTER II. 
ELIJAH AT CHERITH. 

I KINGS XVII. 1-7. — B.C. 910. 

LL men of power have been men of prayer. 
The return of Samson's strength as he stood 
in his blindness in the Philistines* temple, the 
successful wrestling of Jacob, the preservation of Daniel, 
the deliverance of Peter, — let these stand as specimens of 
the well-nigh omnipotent energy possessed by believing 
prayer — ^the ' fervent prayer of the righteous man,' which 
' availeth much.' It was even so with Elijah ; for, when 
he first appeared before Ahab, it was fresh from com- 
munion with God amid the fastnesses of Gilead, where, 
lamenting the ruin and sorrow of Israel, he had acquired 
strength for his approaching struggle, as we read : 
' Elias, a man subject to like passions as we ds^, prayed 
earnestly! * 

Part of the burden of his prayer was doom — ' that it 
might not rain.' It could be no gratification to the 

1 James v. 17. 
81 
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prophet to see Israel a wilderness in a double sense, and 
its inhabitants simultaneous sufferers from temporal and 
spiritual sterility. But severe trouble requires severe 
treatment ; therefore the prayer, and therefore its answer, 
when, with Bedouin-like suddenness, and unrestrained 
oriental freedom, * Elijah the Tishbite,' appearing before 
Ahab, brings this message along with him direct from 
heaven : ' As the Lord God of Israel liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word' We have no record 
of the circumstances under which the message was de- 
livered. It may have been on the occasion of some 
great idolatrous carnival, — it was probably in the palace 
of Samaria ; but anyhow, hearing it, the monarch must 
have thought the prophet mad. This wild mountaineer, 
with the long straggling locks and the sheep-skin mantle, 
asserting that ' the secret chemistry' of sun, and cloud, 
and sky was completely in his power ! Where was 
Baal .'* Was Jie not the lord of heaven } Were the dew 
and the rain not both very largely subject to kis in- 
fluence and control ? Was this rough and rugged 
Gileadite to overthrow the divinity of half the East.^ 
Could greater challenge have been given to the temple 
at Samaria and 'the groves' at Jezreel — 'the Lord,' 
* the Lord God,' ' the Lord God of Israel,' ' the Lord 
God of Israel, the living God V 

First we can believe that Ahab laughed. 'The 
thing's ridiculous,' we hear him say. He points to the 
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cloudless firmament ; to the infinite azure, peaceful as a 
slumbering child ; to the orb of day, in all his majesty of 
power, and all his magnificence of sunbeam. 'What 
means this fool ?* he says again. ' There be no signs of 
evil here. Never was the grass greener, or the flowers 
more beautiful, or the fruit hanging in richer or riper 
luxuriance.' But the cloudless sky continues ; and the 
infinite azure slumbers on ; and the orb of day lavishes 
his wealth of sunbeam, till the grass is rotting, and the 
flowers are drooping, and the fruit-trees threaten to 
present nothing but long, bare arms — the skeletons of 
their former glory. Ahab is alarmed. There is no 
laughing now. He cries aloud to Baal. The eight 
hundred and fifty priests maintained at his own and his 
wife's expense cry out as well. The altars are blazing 
every hour. Higher the piles, more copious the liba- 
tions, more frequent the human sacrifice.* An insur- 
rection of the kingdom is threatened. Famine is coming 
on. Hundreds already have begun to perish, for in the 
East, more than anywhere else, life and water go to- 
gether. The people are losing confidence in BaaL They 
have been deceived. They have forsaken the true God, 
and this is their punishment ' Where is that Gileadite ?' 
cries Ahab, * Where is that wild fanatic ?' cries Jezebel. 
* The word of the Lord' has come to him, and he is safe, 
— realizing the truth of one of those old Hebrew psalms 
which can only be sung by stealth in Israel now : ' For 

^ To Baal- Moloch. See foot-note, p. 17. 

C 
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in the time of trouble He shall hide me in His pavi- 
lion ; in the secret of His tabernacle shall He hide 
mc ; He shall set me up upon a rock.* Elijah is secure 
in Chcrith. 

There has been considerable speculation both as to 
the extent of locality reached by the calamity just 
narrated, as well as with reference to its precise cha- 
racter. There is no difficulty as to the period of time it 
occupied, inasmuch as, although we have no information 
in the Book of Kings, we are told by our Lord, in His 
first sermon at Nazareth, that it lasted for three years 
and a half ;^ while St. James, in his brief epistle, repeats 
the information.' As to the extent of the calamity — it 
was Ahab and his kingdom who were to be punished ; 
and therefore we may fairly conclude the calamity would 
be specially felt by them. At the same time, it seems 
to have stretched as far north as Sidon ; and if it was 
sent, as we believe, as a punishment from God for the 
worship of Baal, Phoenicia where Sidon was situated, 
was the very centre and hotbed of the idolatry, and 
therefore was justly included in the general doom. As 
to the character of the calamity — ^we do not understand 
that no dew nor rain fell at all during the three years 
and a half, else the land would soon have become an 
uninhabitable waste, but rather that they did not fall 
in the usual and necessary quantity — the result being 
parched and stunted vegetation, famine, and general 

^ Luke iv. 25. 2 James v. 17. 
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distress. It is sad also to think, and gives us a vivid 
and terrible idea of the responsibility of Ahab, that, had 
he repented at the warning of Elijah, the calamity might 
never have occurred. How similar the monarch's posi- 
tion here to that of Herod Antipas, in the dark tragedy 
enacted on his birth-day feast! Of Herod we read that, 
slave of passion as he was, he had often * heard John 
gladly,' and quailing under the flash of his eye, and 
the fire and power of his rebuke, 'did many things.' 
This was conviction — conviction, however, that never 
became conversion ; and so, in an evil hour, the hearer 
of the gospel preacher became his slaughterer, but only 
to find the slain exacting a terrible vengeance on the 
slayer, and following him as his ghostly Banquo ever 
after. It was much the same with Ahab. Like Herod, 
he had his chance ; like Herod, he lost it ; and, losing 
it, he lost his all. He was repeatedly warned of ' the 
Lord God of Israel, the living God.' The tide flowed 
in, but he missed it,, and there he lies a stranded wreck, 
and an awful lesson to ' seek the Lord while He may 
be found, and to call upon Him while He is near.* 

We return to the story. Ahab and Jezebel seek 
Elijah. On the testimony of Obadiah, given in strong 
eastern hyperbole, there was 'no nation or kingdom' 
where they had not sent to seek him ;^ and had they 
found him, there can be very little doubt that his first 
message to Ahab would have been his last But, as 

^ I Kings xviii. 10. 
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wc have seen, ' the word of the Lord came to him/ and 
he was safe in Cherith. 

There has been considerable discussion as to where 
Cherith really was. The probability is, it was a small 
stream or brook on the east of Jordan, somewhere in 
the vicinity of Elijah's native Gilead, where his early 
familiarity with the mountain cliffs would no doubt 
prove of material service, and where he would, of course, 
l)e far beyond either the royal violence or importunity. 
It is still pointed out by tradition as a small winter 
torrent, a little below the ford at Bethshan ; and from 
what little we know of it, we think we can form a 
tolerably accurate conception of the prophet's position. 
We see him in his rocky gorge. No man would come 
liere for pleasure, save perhaps some ' mighty Nimrod,' 
resting amid the rough pleasures of the chase, or the 
adventurous sportsman in search of game. Overhead is 
a dense jungle composed of shrub, and thicket, and tree, 
whose foliage shuts the prophet in, and securely screens 
him from human eye. Beneath runs the streamlet, as 
yet unexhausted, its gentle tinkle ever in his ear by day, 
and lulling him to slumber amid the shades of night. 
No companions has he, save ravens, who, his divinely 
commissioned servants, wait upon him, ' in their black 
livery,'^ at break of morning and at fall of eve. It seems 

I 

a strange scene altogether : that wierd-like grotto among 
the rocks, from whence is heard now, some solitary song 

1 Krummacher. 
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of morning worship, or some fervid utterance of evening 
prayer. We see the prophet as he receives from his 
ravens his appointed food, or, rude cup in hand, or 
perhaps none at all, steps down to the rivulet to quench 
his thirst. Much thinks he of God, we do not doubt, so 
manifestly is he a dependant upon His bounty. Much 
thinks he also of Israel, and the work before him there, 
while this second season of seclusion is recruiting and 
training him for it^ This is frequently God's way. Our 
blessed Lord was forty days in the wilderness ; Moses 
was forty years in the land of Midian ; David was long 
an exile in the solitudes of Engedi ; Paul was three years 
in Arabia ; John the Evangelist was for nearly two years 
in Patmos ; Luther was long in a monastery ; Tyndale' 
the first translator of the English Bible, was a fugitive at 
Marburg and Worms, Antwerp and Cologne ; John Knox 
was several years prisoner in the French galleys ; and 
so Elijah is sent to Cherith, not merely to escape the 
rage of Ahab, but there, amid the calm and solitude of 
nature, to grow up to his full height as champion and 
conservator of God's despised and trampled truth. 

The secret training is absolutely indispensable to the 
public acting. The prophet has delivered his first testi- 
mony, and yet he must be hidden. ' Hide thyself by the 
brook Cherith,' says God. He was in solitude before ; 
he must go back to solitude again. There were depths 

^ As mentioned on page 31, we regard the first season of seclu- 
sion as having occurred among the fastnesses of Gilead. 
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of self-knowledge he had not yet reached ; nay, lest in 
his new position there should have been the slightest 
attempt at self-sufficiency, and to show him his entire 
nothingness and helplessness apart from God, he is in 
a moment withdrawn from public view. 

How striking the parallel in the case of the disciples 
in the days of our Lord ! Returning from their first 
mission, 'they told Him all things, both what they had 
donCy and what they had taught And He said unto 
them. Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place/ ^ Oh ! 
the lessons of retirement and self-abasement, in the 
midst of all their working, which God's public servants 
may learn here. Nothing is finer in all Samson's career 
than when, having slain the lion, he passed on, and ' told 
neither father nor mother of it' ' The sufficiency of my 
merit,' said St. Augustine, *is to know that my merit 
is not sufficient.' ' Thy gentleness,* said David, ' hath 
made me great.' 

* The bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest 



Nearest the throne, itself must be 
The footstool of humility.' 2 



The point is not easy to determine how long Elijah 
remained at Cherith. The narrative in the Book of 
Kings speaks of it simply as * a while,' which the margin 
^ Mark vi. 30, 31. 2 Herbert. 
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explains by ' at the end of days.* The most probable 
suppositions range between six and twelve months.* 
The peculiar manner, however, in which the prophet 
was supported at Cherith demands at our hands a fuller 
examination. We read as the message of God : * And 
it shall be, that thou shalt drink of the brook, and I 
have commanded the ravens to feed thee there.' And 
again : ' And the ravens brought him bread and flesh in 
the morning, and bread and flesh in the evening, and 
he drank of the brook.' One would think the meaning 
here is exceedingly plain — so plain, indeed, that it could 
not be missed. There was a miracle of Providence here, 
and a most astonishing miracle. ' But no,' say some ; 
' there was no miracle at all. God works no unnecessary 
miracles, and the whole story can be understood without 
resorting to anything supernatural whatever.' 

It must here be explained that the consonants of the 
original Hebrew word translated in the narrative 'ravens,'^ 
have a variety of other meanings. This proceeds from 
the fact that, until the seventh century after Christ, the 

^ See an interesting paragraph on this head in Eadie's Biblical 
Cyclopcediay art. * Elijah.' 

^ By the non- Hebrew scholar the following explanatory note 
may be found usefuL Here are the consonants of the word trans- 
lated ' ravens' without the vowel-points, ^■^j;. Here are the same 
consonants with the vowel-points underneath and above : 2iy 
(arab = Arab), ^ny (ereb = evening), :ii'y (oreb = raven). The 
addition of im to any of these words makes it plural, thus : arabim 
(or rather, arbim)y erebim, orebim. 
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Hebrew language was written without ' points' or vowels, 
these being supplied orally in reading. It so happened, 
then, that when the Masorites — ^that is, the Jewish doctors 
who invented the vowel-points — ^were dealing with this 
narrative of Elijah, they inserted beneath the consonants 
of the word in dispute, the particular points which gave 
it exclusively the meaning of 'ravens/ Those who 
rejected this interpretation, however, found it a very 
simple thing to show that, by the slightest change of the 
vowel-points, the word might mean several other things 
besides, in order to suit their peculiar views of the pas- 
sage. And thus the consonants nny have been made to 
signify ' ravens,* ' Arabs/ and * Orebites,' all of which 
meanings have been applied to them in the narrative ; 
in addition to which they can mean (of course with the 
change of the vowel-points), 'evenings* or 'willow-trees* 
(the points for both words being the same), ' gad-flies,* 
and ' the woofs or wefts,* as in Lev. xiii. 48. Our own 
view of the matter most unquestionably is, as we have 
shown already, that the word means 'ravens;' and 
although Kitto prefers ' Arabs,' a^ we shall see imme- 
diately, basing it upon the fact that ' Christian scholars 
are not in every case bound to the decision of the 
Masorites,* we nevertheless think that, in a case like the 
present, which involves not a matter of doctrine, but of 
fact, we do well to accept the rendering of the great 
Jewish scholars, who indeed only embodied in visible 
form what had been the oral reading and testimony of 
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centuries. It is proper, however, to glance at the other 
opinions. 

And first as to the ' Orebites,' or the inhabitants of 
some town of the name of Oreb or Orbo,^ supporting the 
prophet at Cherith, Admitting their existence, of which, 
indeed, we have but scanty proof, what interest, we ask, 
could they have had in Elijah to maintain him for either 
twelve or six months, and to do it twice a day sys- 
tematically, when, supposing their generosity a fact at 
all, they might easily have given him a store of food 
to serve at least for a week at a time ? Why, know- 
ing nothing of the mission to Cherith, they must have 
thought Elijah a lunatic to spend his days and nights in 
that dreary solitude, with their own town at hand. And 
further, had there been all this communication going on, 
morning and evening, for either a whole year or half a 
year, is it not highly probable Ahab and Jezebel would 
have heard of it, and the retreat of the prophet have 
proved his grave ? 

As to the interpretation that it was some ' friendly 
Arabs' who supported Elijah, this is the view taken, as 
we have shown already, by Dr. Kitto, who, in his Daily 
Bible Illustrations (p. 216), supports it with very con- 
siderable ingenuity. A summary of his arguments may 
thus be given : Nothing seems more likely than that 
encampments of Arabs would at this season of drought 

^ The Arabah of Josh. xv. 6 and xviii. 18 is sometimes quoted in 
favour of this. 
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have been forced within reach of the Cherith ; to such, 
from their condition and habits of life, the secret of 
Elijah's retreat might be safely entrusted ; they were the 
least likely to know his person, or that he was sought 
after by Jezebel and Ahab ; and, last of all, * when he 
had once eaten of their bread and meat, the great law of 
Arabian honour made him secure of continued support, 
and safe from betrayal/ In reply, what has been ad- 
vanced as to 'the Orebites' might here be repeated, to 
wit, what peculiar tie bound these Arabs to this strange 
and lonely man ? where also, in a season of drought, they 
obtained the provision so regularly ? and so on ; but, 
perhaps, the strongest argument is this, that had these 
providers for Elijah been human beings at all, we should 
certainly have had a much fuller statement of them, and 
not been left to create them by a process of guess-work. 
Many other theories have been started against * the 
ravens/ Some make them out to have been angels in 
the form of ravens ; others, travelling merchants ; while 
a third class, taking their stand on the law of Moses, 
pronounce against them on the ground that they were 
ceremonially unclean. Of these theories, the first and 
second are simply absurd, without the slightest founda- 
tion, and may at once be dismissed ; while, with refer- 
ence to the ceremonial uncleanness of the raven, it is 
sufficient to say that, although, according to the stern 
Mosaic code, the camel and horse were ceremonially 
unclean, no Jew was prevented from using food borne 
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on their backs. The case of the ravens, therefore, was 
precisely similar, — they were simply carriers. 

Admitting, however, that the ravens were ravens, 
there has been a great amount of idle and useless specu- 
lation to account for the miracle. A favourite way of 
putting it with many is this : It was a season of famine. 
The fowls of heaven would share in the general dis- 
tress. Among these fowls were the ravens. In ordinary 
circumstances they feed on vegetable products, insects, 
and carrion. But the fields were parched and bare. 
Driven to extremity, therefore, for want of their usual 
sustenance, they seize on living creatures, chiefly the 
smaller kinds of game. These they convey to their 
nests, and these nests Elijah plunders morning and 
evening, and thus obtains his food. It is lamentable 
that learned commentators like Michaelis can be found 
gravely propounding such a theory as this. We may 
well answer him in the words of his fellow-countryman 
and commentator, Keil :^ *The text knows nothing of 
bird-catching and nest-robbing, but acknowledges the 
Lord and Creator of the creatures, who commanded the 
ravens to feed His servant' Besides, although this 
* plundering* theory may account for the prophet's pos- 
session of animal food, where did he get the bread } and 
how did these ravens, most voracious of creatures as we 
know them to be, tamely submit, twice every day, to this 
spoliation of foo^ which they could only procure at risk 

^ Commentary on the Books of Kings y in loco. 
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and hazard ? Would not the plunderer himself have 
been in imminent danger of becoming a victim ? 

It would be tedious to examine all the other specu- 
lations about the ravens. The difficulty, for example, 
has been started, where they obtained 'the cooked 
provisions ?* They need not have been cooked ; we 
must surely allow to the prophet, in his mountain home, 
fuel and fire, and the difficulty disappears. We return, 
then, to the position we assumed at the outset, and assert 
these ravens of the narrative to have been literal ravens, 
who, by a miraculously created instinct of beneficence, 
were constituted servants to God's lonely prophet * We 
are shut up to the conclusion,' says Dr. Eadie, * that the 
orebim were literally ravens. Such, too, is the transla- 
tion of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, the Septuagint, 
and other ancient versions, with only one exception.' ^ 

It requires no stretch of faith to believe that the 
same God who supported the wandering Israelites in 
the wilderness for forty years, by miracle, with manna 
and quails, could equally support, by miracle, Elijah at 
the Cherith, for a few months at the most, with food 
brought in the beaks of birds. Is anything too hard for 
the Lord ? Admit the miracle, and all becomes plain. 
Deny the miracle, and attempt by rationalizing theories 
to acx:ount for it, and you only produce a clumsy piece 
of patchwork. It is surely sad and shameful to see the 
plainest declarations of God's word coolly set aside, and 

* Biblical Cyclopadia^ art. * Elijah.' 
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mere myths and fancies substituted in their room. We 
demand Scripture as it stands, not as some would tinker 
it Inspiration is not to be cut and carved ; the simplest 
meaning is generally the correct one ; and far more 
likely is the child to know the truth about Elijah in the 
matter in hand, who, turning over its nursery story-book, 
sees the prophet in his woody glen, and, overhead, the 
winged messengers of God bringing him his morning 
and evening meal, than are those who would try to per- 
suade us that the miracle at Cherith was produced by 
an extraordinary combination of circumstances, to be- 
lieve which would require far more faith than fifty such 
miracles as the narrative unfolds. 

Behold, then, at Cherith, the Ward of Providence. 
Happy prophet ! who could lie down every night, who 
could rise every morning, untroubled by the thought of 
where his next meal was to come from. Already, by an- 
ticipation, Elijah enjoys what Isaiah predicts, and what 
has been the stay and the staff of the good man in 
every age : * He shall dwell on high, his place of defence 
shall be the munitions of rocks, bread shall be given 
him, his waters shall be sure.' Elijah is at this moment 
honoured beyond all others in Israel. God says he shall 
be His special guest ; and never sovereign was waited 
on with more punctuality. The table is spread in the 
wilderness, and no sooner is there the desire for food 
than it drops at his side. What more can Elijah want ? 
* O the strange caterers for his needs !* exclaims Bishop 
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Hall. 'Who can make question of the provisions of 
God, when he sees the very ravens shall forget their own 
hunger and purvey for Elijah ? O God ! Thou that pro- 
videst meat for the fowls of the air, wilt make the fowls 
of the air provide meat for man, rather than his depen- 
dence on Thee shall be disappointed. O let not our 
faith be wanting to Thee! Thy care can never be wanting 
to us/ 

It were well, in these days, if we had more of Elijah's 
humble trust in Providence and waiting upon God. ' Get' 
thee to Cherith,* said God ; ' I have commanded the 
ravens to feed thee there ;' and, without asking any 
questions, the prophet went ' in faith, nothing doubting.* 
There was no promise of support anywhere else ; but 
there was the promise at Cherith, and there it was ful- 
filled. ' God is faithful who hath promised.' * They that 
trust in the Lord shall never be confounded.' ' Every 
good gift and every perfect gift is from above.' Let the 
rich man remember this, and learn where all his bounties 
come from ; and let the poor man remember this, and 
learn that, with an almighty arm to lean upon, he need 
not despair. The God who fed Elijah still lives. * Trust 
in the Lord and do good ; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed.' ' The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want' Faith has been finely 
termed * the grave of care.' * It is vain for you to rise up 
early, to sit up late, to eat the bread of sorrows ; for so 
He giveth His beloved sleep.' Or, as the Lutheran ver- 
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sion has it, by an exquisite touch, ' So He giveth it to His 
beloved sleeping;'^ that is, providing our bread for us 
even in the lonely night-watches. More faith in God, 
then, in the wilderness. Let us lie down with Elijah in 
his rocky grot, and feel 'how much we owe unto our 
Lord.' Whence have we our health and our spheres of 
labour ? Who prospers our undertakings, and confers on 
us homes, and comforts, and lists of friends } * O give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is good!* ' The very hairs 
of your head are all numbered.' 

It were also well, in these days, if there were more 
of the simplicity and severity characteristic of the pro- 
phet. We are cast upon extravagant times. There is 
extravagance in food, and extravagance in dress, and 
extravagance in ' ceiled houses.* Men are not content 
to live quietly and humbly. Neighbour vies with neigh- 
bour in showiness and display. The race for riches, too, 
is being run so fast that there be those who will sacrifice 
wife and children, reputation, and even home itself, by 
dishonourable means to increase their worldly gains. 
Ah me ! the world would be a far happier world were 
there more of Elijah's spirit, and more of Elijah's simple 
tastes. The soldiers of Hannibal could withstand with 
ease the armies of Rome : they perished by thousands 
amid the pleasures of Capua. And so, we fear, not the 
least dangerous rock ahead in the present day is its 

^ ' ©enn feinen greunben gibt er c^ fc^tafent).' {^ Denn seinen 
Freunden gibt er es schlafendJ) — Psalm cxxvii. 2. 
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luxury — a luxury too seldom restrained within limits, 
and to gratify the passion for which, once it has fairly 
set in, nothing, it would appear, is permitted to stand 
in the way. 

How comforting to remember, last of all, that the 
people of God are the richest and safest people on earth ! 
As surely as Elijah was safe from the violence of Ahab 
among the mountain cliffs of Gilead, as safe is the 
believer in the love of Christ and the promises of Him 
who cannot lie. As surely as Elijah was received into 
his mountain home and fed there, as surely shall the 
believer be received at last into ' the mountain of the 
Lord^s house,' where he shall * hunger no more, neither 
thirst any more.' Nay, his shall be riches then, greater 
even than Elijah's. Elijah was an exile in Cherith ; 
but heaven is the Father's house, our everlasting home. 
Elijah had the brook at Cherith ; but, as we shall see, 
* the brook dried ; ' — the water of life in glory is a per- 
petual stream, and * sun of summer never dried it, frost 
of winter never froze it' We say, Happy Elijah ! but 
' Happy art thou,' also, * O Israel : who is like unto thee, 
O people saved by the Lord, the shield of thy help, and 
who is the sword of thy excellency!' Secure and rich 
Christian, fear not. Elijah was not afraid when God 
sent him to the gorges of Gilead, because God was there 
too. There, amid the everlasting hills, the prophet felt 
His presence, His nearness, His preciousness. His power. 
These mountain cliffs seemed but the stepping-stones by 
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which the prophet rose, and on which God came down. 
* God was his refuge and strength/ Alone, he was not 
alone, because the Father was with him. So may it 
be with you, timid, fearful one, no matter the rough- 
ness, or ruggedness, or loneliness of your lot ; and espe- 
cially in seasons of trial and bereavement; when you 
are sent, Elijah-like, into the mountains, may you 
find your Father there — ' in the clefts of the rock, in 
, the secret places of the stairs, seeing his countenance, 
hearing His voice ; for sweet is His voice, and His 
countenance is comely.' 

* 'Mid loftiest Alps God's majesty is spread. 
The dawn he painteth red, 
The flowerets white and blue. 
And washeth them with dew. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps sweet herbs profusely grow ; 

The genial gales that blow, 

Health on their wings convey, 

The breath of God are they. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells. 

'Mid loftiest Alps, the bleating flocks each day 

Across the mountains stray, 

Fresh pastures still they find, 

And plenty leave behind. 
'Mid loftiest Alps a loving Father dwells.'^ 

^ From a German hymn by Krummacher. 
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* So have I seen the sun kiss the frozen earth, which was bound up 
with the images of death and the colder breath of the north, and then the 
waters break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run in useful 
channels, and the flies do rise again from their little graves in walls, and 
dance awhile in the air to tell there is joy within. So are the hearts of the 
sorrowful under the discourses of a wise comforter ; they break from the 
despairs of the grave, and the fetters and chains of sorrow ; they bless God, 
and God is pleased with no music from below so much as the thanksgiving 
songs of relieved widows, of supported orphans, of the rejoicing, and com- 
forted, and thankful.*— Jeremy Taylob. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ELIJAH AND THE WIDOW OF 

ZAREPHATH. 

I KINGS XVII. 8-24.— B.C. 909 TO 907. 

T came to pass that the brook dried/ There 
can be no doubt the feelings of Elijah would 
be very peculiar as he saw the Cherith 
lessening day after day, while possibly the very name 
of the streamlet, which in the original Hebrew 
signifies ' drought,' only tended to deepen his sense of 
alarm. A preliminary question rises. Could not the 
same God who had miraculously supplied the prophet 
with food, as miraculously have supplied him with 
water } Was the difficulty greater to make Cherith flow, 
than to make the voracious ravens Elijah's ministers } 
And yet blessings perpetuated too often become mere 
matters of course. There is a tendency in the very uni- 
formity with which the sun rises, our pulses beat, and 
our lungs breathe, to beget a feeling of indifference and 
forgetfulness to the great Source of them all. All life is 
a miracle; new mercies and new mornings dawn together^ 
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and yet frequently it is only their privation that recalls 
the consciousness of their former presence. We have no 
ri^jht to say it was so with Elijah ; it may be permitted, 
however, to suggest, whether, by the new surprise his 
Master had in store for him. He did not intend to test 
his faith — to ascertain whether it was to Cherith or to 
(j()d he was trusting, to confirm his sense of depen- 
dence, and show that, without an ever-wakeful and 
working Providence, even an Elijah was nothing. 

A second preliminary question is this. Why, when 
IClijah was to leave the Cherith, he was sent to Phoenicia, 
and not back to Israel? Apart from the danger, 
humanly speaking, of such a proceeding, and the new 
surprise of providence awaiting him in Phoenicia, 
reasons may be found in the sovereignty of God's 
grace ; in I lis desire to strengthen the faith of one 
of His * hidden ones;* to strengthen also the prophet's 
own faith, by the discovery amid Israel's degeneracy, 
and even in the headquarters of Baal, of one who was 
* an Israelite indeed ;' and to prove that both for this 
world and the next, living, dying, or dead, ' godliness is 
profitable unto all things/ It is a safe inference, we 
think, from the language of our blessed Lord,^ that the 
widow of Zarephath was a true believer, not probably 
matured in faith, but still a believer, wherever, like her 
sister in the Gospels who successfully struggled with 
Christ, she had obtained the foundations of her faith. 

* Luke iv. 26. 
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Phoenicia was the last place in the world to have found a 
worshipper of ' the Lord, the living God/ It was also 
the last place in the world to have found an Elijah. 
And yet both are here — the one ' a lily among thorns ;' 
the other, in the quaint but fine thought of Lightfoot, 
* the first apostle to the Gentiles/ 

* Arise, get thee to Zarephath.* ' Servants rise,' says 
the proverb, 'when the bell rings,' and so Elijah obeys the 
call of God. Up to this point he had had no will of his 
own, and God did not intend he should have any. The 
prophet was like Israel in the wilderness : ' At the com- 
mandment of the Lord they rested in their tents, and at 
the commandment of the Lord they journeyed.' God 
was leading him by a way he knew not ; and although, 
like Israel again, it might not be the shortest way, might 
not be the easiest way, might not apparently be the 
safest way, still it was the right way, and in the end was 
to lead to ' a city of habitation.' 

Let us see Elijah on his journey. He takes his last 
look of the dry bed of the Cherith ; of the rocky grot 
where, like Noah in the ark, the Lord had ' shut him in ;' 
of his ravens, who, perched overhead, survey his move- 
ments with wondering eye. He is unburdened with 
equipage of travel. He throws around him his sheep- 
skin mantle. He has a staff already, or improvises one 
from the forest before he leaves. He steps out to the 
open country again. Led by a heavenly instinct and 
impulse, he makes for the Jordan. He crosses it. He 
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reaches tlic mountains of Gilboa, memorable as the 
scene of the death of Saul. Passing over their eastern 
ridge, he finds himself in the plain of JezreeL It is sug- 
gestive of Jezebel's 'groves;' but God is his guide, and 
as he journeys, we fancy we hear him singing one of 
Uavid's psalms, * I will fear no evil, for Thou art with 
nie/ And now he has arrived at the base of Carmd, 
the most beautiful mountain in Palestine, clothed to its 
very summit with perennial verdure, and destined so 
soon to play a very conspicuous part in the prophet's 
own history. From Carmel he passes to the shore of 
the Great Sea. He travels hopefully on. He is now at 
Accho or Ptolemais, where Paul tarried a day on his 
voyage to Jerusalem,^ and which, under the name of St 
Jean D'Acrc, has also a place in our own British story. 
Vxovi\ Accho, and still by the sea-shore, he reaches Tyre. 
In Tyre's busy streets, where are traders of all countries, 
no notice is taken of one solitary pilgrim, meanly clad 
compared with Tyre's sons of commerce and merchant 
princes. And so, weary and footsore, the lonely pro- 
phet continues his way till fifteen miles farther on, and at 
the gate of a small city on the coast road, he beholds, 
no doubt by a sign divinely communicated, *a widow 
woman gathering of sticks.' 

Zarephath, the Sarepta of the New Testament, was 
situate midway between Tyre and Sidon, and, according 
to Calmet, was celebrated for refining metallic ores, the 

* Acts xxi. 7. 
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word itself literally signifying *a place of smelting 
furnaces/ It is also thought by some that it was 
here the Syro-Phoenician woman of the Gospels had 
her daughter restored to life by our blessed Lord, when 
He 'went into the borders of Tyre and Sidon/ In the 
days of Jerome, the spot where Elijah met the 'widow 
woman' was marked by a tower, while over her house a 
church, termed to YJi^uov (from %J7pg/a, widowhood), was 
erected in the twelfth century by the Crusaders. It is 
still to be seen near the water's edge, and Elijah's 
chamber and the widow's kneading-trough are pro- 
fessedly pointed out The modern representative of 
Zarephath is Surafend or Sarafand. It has somewhat 
changed its position in the course of centuries (and 
especially since the period of the Crusades) from the 
site of the old town or village — being now, according to 
Dean Stanley in his Sinai and Palestine^ more on the 
top and slope of one of the hills the long line of which 
skirts the plain of Phoenicia, and 'conspicuous by the 
white domes of its many tombs of Mussulman saints.' 
The ruins of the ancient Zarephath, however, are still 
very considerable, and — strange association — are now 
being dug over, perhaps the twentieth time, for stone to 
build the barracks at Beyrout.^ 

On the first glance of his future hostess, who seems 
to have been an unconscious agent in the whole trans- 
action, the prospects of Elijah did not look very bright. 
1 Dr. Thomson in The Land and the Book (1863). 
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The 'gathering of sticks' told a sad tale of distress. 
This widow was a widow indeed. A strong trial of the 
prophet's faith it was to be dependent on a woman ; a still 
stronger to be dependent on a widow ; but the strongest 
and strangest of all, to be dependent on a widow whose 
circumstances were so humble that she had to search 
for fragments of fuel upon the public road, or perhaps 
fragments of drift-wood on the neighbouring beach. 
And yet, true faith thinks of God, not of circumstances. 
' There is a lad here,' said the disciples, 'which hath five 
barley loaves and two small fishes, but what are they 
among so many V — ^that was the language of doubt ' I 
have no man,' said the invalid at Bethesda, 'when the 
water is troubled, to put me jnto the pool ;' that was the 
language of doubt again. Both thought of circumstances, 
the circumstances in which they were placed. Elijah, 
however, thinks not of circumstances, but of the God of 
circumstances. Like Abraham, he staggers not at the 
promise through unbelief, but is strong in faith, giving 
glory to God. And so his faith triumphed. Mightier 
than any magician, it laid every doubt and fear in the 
dust; a 'thus saith the Lord' was enough; God had 
commanded the widow woman and commanded His ser- 
vant Elijah as well ; it mattered not how the support was 
to come ; God could send it, and He would : ' If ye have 
faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, Remove hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto you.' 
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It is the hour of the prophet's 'weakness/ He is 
faint and thirsty. The streams on his way from Cherith 
have all been dried up, so the first thing he asks is a 
cup of cold water. Encouraged by the readiness to 
help, ' Bring me also,' he says, ' I pray thee, a morsel of 
bread in thine hand.' But what a reply follows ! — a reply 
in which we know not what arrests us most — the simpli- 
city of the language, the extremity of the poverty, the 
depth of the distress, the affection of the mother, or the 
singularity of finding here a believer in God who can re- 
cognise His prophet : ' As the Lord thy God Hveth, I 
have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a barrel, and 
a little oil in a cruse : and, behold, I am gathering two 
sticks, that I may go in and dress it for me and my son, 
that we may eat it, and die.' 

The whole story at this point is terribly touching. It 
had been a sad season in Zarephath, and indeed all over 
Phoenicia, where the drought and famine were long re- 
membered. Menander, the Greek poet (B.C. 342), makes 
mention of both in recording the acts of Ethbaal, the 
king of Tyre, informing us that solemn prayers were 
offered by that monarch in the temples of Ashtaroth on 
their account ; ' and when he made supplications for the 
descent of rain, there came great thunders.'^ 

A sad season, however, in Phoenicia and Zarephath 
generally, it had been specially sad in the home of this 
* widow woman,' her husband dead, and she left helpless 
^ See JOSEPHUS, Antig, Book viii. chap. 13, sec. 2. 
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with an only child — a comfort truly to her heart, but a 
great addition to her cares. She had struggled and 
striven in poverty and famine. But still the bloom was 
going from her boy's ruddy cheek, and her hopes that he 
might yet be to her in his father's place were apparently 
soon to be blighted. More piercingly than any words, 
his famished lips, and lustreless eye, and poor thin form 
had all been crying for bread, and she had scarcely any 
to give. It was enough to make a mother's senses reel ; 
and if therefore now, by sore stinting and hard labour, 
she could give him one meal more, did not all humanity 
say, ' Provide first for your perishing, dying boy V 

It was nature, — the language of Nabal in another 
form, ' Shall I then take my bread, and my water, and 
my flesh that I have killed for my shearers, and give it 
unto men whom I know not whence they h^Y^ But 
just in proportion as it was natural^ it was dangerous, 
distrustful, dishonouring to God. Possibly the best of 
us in a similar position would have done precisely the 
same. 'The seen and temporal' are close beside us ; 'the 
unseen and eternal' are far away. Not this widow of 
Zarephath only, holds as first principle ' me and my son.' 
With far less excuse than she had, it is the world's 
main-spring of action, the pivot on which men are hourly 
turning round. And yet, taking lofty ground, with- 
out any blush for selfishness, trying her deeper still — 
like the Master in the days of His flesh : ' This He said 

^ I Sam. XXV. ii. 
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to prove him, for He Himself knew what He would do* 
— the travel-stained seer repeats his request, ' Make me 
a little cake first, and after make for thee and for thy 
son,' vowing that God — the God of them both — would 
take care of the domestic stores: 'for thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, The barrel of meal shall not waste, 
neither shall the cruse of oil fail, until the day that 
the Lord sendeth rain upon the earth/ 

It was indeed a trying moment Many difficulties 
might have been started, and chief among them, why 
Elijah was in want at all, if he could so easily multi- 
ply the little remaining provision. ' Some sharp dame,' 
says Bishop Hall, 'would have taken up the prophet, 
and sent him away with an angry repulse/ But no, the 
widow of Zarephath stands the test ; her confidence in 
God is no frail plank ; it bears her up and through ; she 
believes the 'Fear not' of the weary prophet; she can even 
look beyond the privations of her child ; and, in a faith 
like Job's, can say as she kindles her 'two sticks' on the 
hearth, 'Though He slay us both, yet will I trust in Him.' 

' And she went and did according to the saying of 
Elijah ; and she, and he, and her house did eat many 
days.' We need not linger over the miracle, although 
its features are of the most astonishing character. The 
same power that multiplied the loaves and fishes on the 
shores of Galilee, could multiply with equal ease the 
particles of meal and the little drops of oil this ' widow 
woman' possessed in her home. With the Lord nothing 
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is impossible. Believe in ihitfact of the mirade, and the 
rest may safely be left to God The re-creation of the 
meal and oil from day to day for two years — ^the period, 
as we reckon it, Elijah remained in Zarephath — ^was in- 
deed a very small matter, compared with the original 
creation of the world out of nothing. Admit the al- 
mighty energy of God, and you have a force which 
is infinite, and a force which is infinite admits of no 
limitation. 

It is impossible, also, to fail to see here, nearly a 
thousand years before they were spoken, the fulfilment 
of these words of our blessed Lord : * He that receiveth 
a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall receive a 
prophet's reward/ For two whole years the prophet's 
reward was received by this Sareptan widow. She was 
preserved in the midst of famine. We read not of 
luxuries enjoyed, but ' the barrel of meal wasted not, 
neither did the cruse of oil fail' The widow's heart was 
singing aloud for joy. She had no anxiety about daily 
bread, for it came with the day, and there was enough 
for all. Her boy, too, was brightening up, and the old 
ruddy glow was coming back to cheeks no longer 
shrunken from want of food. Further still, and apart 
from his resurrection, of which we shall treat in the sequel, 
was there not enjoyed by her, for two whole years, the 
teaching, example, and prayers of a man of God in her 
humble home i Were these not something } Would 
they be lost upon herself or her child, and could money 
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have purchased them at that moment throughout the 
whole of Phcenicia? A good man's prayers, a good man's 
'blessing/ are inestimable: 'And Jacob blessed Pharaoh/ 
We follow Elijah to his little 'loft, where he abode,' ^ 
and where we must indulge the fancy that, looking out 
at his window on the Great Sea, he frequently beheld, 
'sailing over unto Phoenicia,' vessels laden with the 
riches of our own country,^ little recking that, in after 
years, the country whence they came was to send, not 
to Phoenicia merely, but to the world, a treasure of 
infinitely richer value, even the living, loving gospel — 
'the law of God's mouth,' which is 'better' to her than 
' thousands of gold and silver.' We say, we follow Elijah 
to his little 'loft,' and there see him in secret, silent 
communion with God — that mighty spirit bowed in the 
presence of the Almighty, and drawing down at least 
the sweet spiritual rain of heaven to refresh that Gentile 
dwelling. We can imagine, also, the happy evenings 
there. 'The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the 

^ By the ' loft' of the narrative is meant the eastern alliyeh, or 
upper room, as contradistinguished from the ardiyeh, or ground- 
floor; and as the poorest classes in oriental countries have no 
alliyeh, it has been conjectured, and we think not without reason, 
that the widow of Zarephath had once been in better circumstances, 
but had been reduced to poverty by the drought and famine. See 
a useful illustration of ' a house with an alliyeJH in Dr. Thomson's 
Land a7id the Booky p. 160. 

2 Of course the reference is to the voyages of the Phoenicians to 
Cornwall and the Cassiterides, or tin-islands, as they were termed 
by the Greeks, from Kxaainpos, tin, now known as the Scilly Isles. 
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tabernacles of the righteous.' The stern Elijah, relaxing 
amid the intercourse of social life, would narrate to the 
astonished child the story of Cherith and the ravens ; or, 
in many a Bible promise, comfort the wondering mother 
with thoughts of Him who is the widow's husband. And 
then an old Hebrew psalm might be sung — let us say 
the 46th, the 103d, the 121st ; and then the prophet of 
the Lord would pray — pray as only an Elijah could pray 
— one gush of utterance, the whole soul going out to 
God. What a sweet domestic scene it must have been! 
— the anticipation of gospel times when, beyond the 
borders of Palestine, the true religion would find its 
way ; and how many a holy angel, on some ministering 
mission, would pause, while Heaven forgave it, to gaze 
unseen on this little ' church in the wilderness !' 

Here, then, was the first part of 'the prophet's re- 
ward,' from which we may learn that the humblest of 
God's people are able to do something for Him. Goliath 
comes to David with a helmet of brass and a coat of 
mail, greaves of brass upon his legs and a target of 
brass between his shoulders, a spear in his right hand 
and a shield on his left — ' behold a moving mountain,' 
says good Matthew Henry, 'of brass and iron.* David 
goes to Goliath with but five pebbles from the brook, and 
his shepherd's sling — the homely instrument he was wont 
to use to drive away prowlers among the flocks. In all 
the red history of war, was ever contest more unequal } 
But witness the result The ruddy boy who had stood 
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forth ' in the name of the God of the armies of Israel/ 
has only to whirl his sling, and the pride of Philistia 
and the terror of Judah is rolling heavily on the sod, his 
clashing armour ringing his own knell, and the emptiness 
of all his boasted pretensions. ' Who hath despised the 
day of small things ?' One widow in the Old Testament 
can only give a cake and a cup of water ; but, humanly 
speaking, they save the life of Elijah. One widow in 
the New Testament can only give, at the Temple porch, 
' two mites, which make one farthing ;' but, giving ' all 
that she had,' these mites have produced millions. 

We may also learn here, that nothing done for God 
is ever lost. Even the cup of cold water ^ shall reappear 
as an ingredient in the cup of everlasting glory. The 
house of Obed-Edom was ' blessed because of the ark.' 
The use of Peter's fishing-boat, that Christ might preach, 
produced a miraculous draught when the sermon was 
over. The old kindness of the dwellers in the cottage 
at Bethany prompted the words, ' Lazarus, come forth.* 
The perfume of the alabaster box has not merely 
passed over the Saviour's head, for now that memorial of 
Mary and the gospel itself are to travel together to the 
end of time. And so, never was hospitality repaid like 
the hospitality of the Sareptan widow to Elijah, in his 
'weakness' and weariness on that memorable day ; and 

^ We think it probable that the beautiful thought of the Master 

about * the cup of cold water' (Matt x. 41, 42), had for its basis the 

incident at the gate of Zarephath. 

E 
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yet, what site received for her gift of faith is only the 
type and token of what may be received by the world 
Let the ocean, sending up its waters to form the clouds, 
and receiving them down again in liberal showers, teach 
us that giving is the surest means of getting. Although 
God might well command the gifts of us all on the self- 
same terms that He offers His own — ^'without money 
and without price ;' tliere stands the truth, dearer and 
broader than the sun at noon — He asks no man to serve 
either Him or His cause for nothing. Nay, He says, 
' Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, that there 
may be meat in mine house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that 
there shall not be room enough to receive it' * He that 
hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord, and that 
which he hath given will He pay him again.' 

Several months have passed away in the widow's 
home, and these months have brought their changes. 
Delivered from famine, her only child is a prey to 
disease. He falls sick, his sickness is ' sore,' and there 
is 'no breath left in him.' Some explain this ex- 
pression as if he had merely gone off in a swoon, and 
was not really dead. It is sufficient to reply that the 
whole tone of the narrative is opposed to such an inter- 
pretation ; that a period of sickness is evidently implied, 
and that a faint or swoon would neither have provoked 
the words of the mother nor the act of Elijah. Tlie 
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language can have only one meaning, and that a very 
distressing one — ^the widow of Zarephath has neither 
husband nor son. It is sad to lose our health, sad to 
lose our fortune, but sadder than both to lose our 
children. ' If I be bereaved of my children,' said Jacob, 
' I am bereaved.' 

* 'Tis hard to lay our darling 
Deep in the cold damp earth ; 
His empty crib to see, his silent nursery, 
Once gladsome with his mirth.' 

The old mtist die, but the young look hopefully forward. 
We marvel not to see the sun setting at evening, after a 
long and cloudless day, — to see the grass fade in autumn, 
after a luxuriant and happy summer ; but we do marvel 
to see 'the sun going down at noon,' the young and 
tender leaf withering in spring. 

In the multitude of her sorrows, the bereaved widow, 
turning from the face of her departed boy as he lies cold 
at her bosom, appeals to Elijah. Superstition takes 
possession of her. Strange thoughts and fears arise. 
She looks hard at the prophet. Conscience, quickened 
by memory, and heightened by imagination, comes out 
in the loneliness of her heart. Great sufferers are not 
necessarily great sinners. * Suppose ye that these Gali- 
leans were sinners above all the Galileans, because they 
suffered such things V Yet, on the principle which mis- 
led the disciples as well as the Jews — ' Master, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind V — 
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the Sareptan widow, remembering that sin had caused 
the famine, trembles in her dread lest it may have caused 
her bereavement too. 'What have I,' therefore, she 
says, * to do with thee, O thou man of God ? Art thou 
come unto me to call my sin to remembrance, and to 
slay my son ?' 

What a terrible thing is Conscience, — no respecter of 
persons, indifferent to rank or station, above all creeds 
and all men's boasted intellectual theories. Voltaire 
cried out for mercy on his death-bed. Shelley knelt 
down on the deck of his ship, during a storm in the 
Mediterranean, and prayed to God, a few days after he 
had signed his name "A6sog (atheist) in the visitors' 
book at a hotel in Greece. Herod the Sadducee feared 
a resurrection. The widow of Zarephath remembers her 
sin. 

To what particular sin she alludes we do not know. 
Some regard the reference as having been to her permit- 
ting her son to stand in the way of her compliance 
with Elijah's original request, * me and my son ;' but 
we are disposed to question this, and prefer to think 
that, in her wild outburst of grief, the reference was 
general — at any rate we have here sufficient proof of the 
peculiar sensitiveness of conscience in the hour of afflic- 
tion, and a solemn lesson to make it our friend, lest it 

become our uncompromising and unconquerable foe. 

■ 

Roughly appealed to, the fiery prophet resents not 
nor retaliates. Even /its stern nature is deeply moved. 
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The dead child is lying in the widow's lap. Fain would 
she warm the little stiffening limbs, and hear again the 
voice which had often called her — 'mother/ But she 
can do nothing but weep. She goes back through the 
history of her little boy. There was the hour of his 
birth, and that moment of purest pride when she first 
placed him in his father's arms, and his first smile, and 
the day his father died, and all her anxieties about him — 
how she soothed his little sorrows, and supplied his little 
wants : the love that might have been spread over many 
being all concentred on him. ' Give me thy son,' says 
Elijah. The 'widow woman' hands him the precious 
burden. And he of the shaggy locks, the bold man of 
the mountains, receives it in his arms and walks away. 
More mystery still ! How calm and self-possessed he 
looks ! Could it be } He had restored from famine — 
could he rescue from the grave } 

Thus, much reflecting, sits the childless one below, 
while the prophet has gone to his chamber above. For 
her these are moments of awful silence and suspense. 
God is searching her through and through. She is pass- 
ing through depth and depth of suffering, but up to 
height and height also of faith. This is being put ' in 
the furnace,' to try whether she is gilt or gold. This is 
the nearest and dearest taken, to try if God is not nearer 
and dearer still. Scholars in the spiritual school must 
go ' from form to form.' Vessels for the Master's glory 
must be dried and drained lest they 'settle on their 
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lees.* ' I am the true Vine, and my Father is the hus- 
bandman. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit 
He taketh away, and every branch that beareth fruit He 
purgeth it (that is, pruneth it), that it may bring forth 
more fruit' 

From the little upper room there float down words. 
It is Elijah. It is Elijah in prayer. ' O Lord my God,' 
he is saying, 'hast Thou also brought evil upon the 
widow with whom I sojourn, by slaying her son ?' 
How must we regard this language ? As a complaint, 
a questioning of God's goodness, a reflection on the 
Most High? We think not We view the words as 
deprecatory, not as murmuring ; as if the prophet had 
said, ' Surely, O God, Thou, the God of Love, wilt not 
afflict with the death of her child this already severely 
afflicted widow, in whose home I dwell, and whose 
hospitality I have shared.' But what are we to make 
of this other language ? ' O Lord my God, I pray Thee, 
let this child's soul come into him again.' The possi- 
bility of such a thing had never entered the mind of man 
from his creation. Even David was constrained to say, 
* I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me.' * Be- 
sides,' says Krummacher, * how does this agree with all 
our notions and maxims concerning acceptable prayer } 
Here we have an unconditional prayer — 2. prayer for 
something temporal — a prayer for a miracle — a prayer 
without limitations.* There is, indeed, great boldness 
here, boldness almost bordering on presumption, and yet 
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it is boldness which one so near to God as Elijah could 
use ; it is boldness also which God accepted, and which 
may, therefore, be spared our human censure. *The 
kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and. the violent 
take it by forced ' Let us therefore come boldly unto 
the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy and find 
grace to help in time of need/ 

'And he stretched himself upon the child three 
times/ There was here a symbolical act, — symboli- 
cal of the desired communication of the quickening 
power of God, and precisely similar to what we find 
recorded in the case of Elisha and the Shunammite's 
son.^ Some who deny the miracle, say it was simply 
an instance of animal magnetism in the case of the 
swooning boy. We shall not tarry to refute such an 
absurdity, but merely say there is not a syllable about 
it in the narrative, while it only shows the shifts to 
which those are put who reject the written word of God. 

The prophet's prayer is heard, and back from the 
unseen land there comes the immortal spirit The boy 
in wonderinent looks up. What is he doing } Where 
is his mother t He in Elijah's bed, Elijah bending 
over him with beaming, brimming eye ! No pain in 
his limbs, no sickness in his frame! What is this.^ — 
fact or fancy, reality or a dream } Once more the pro- 
phet lifts him in his brawny arms, and down that little 
stair he goes, where a few moments previously he had 

* 2 Kings iv. 34. 
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borne him up as cold as day. There is one standing at 
the foot, for in her restlessness she could not longer sit 
Can it really be ? Dare she hope ? Is her boy hers 
again, and not yet the victim of the grave ? It is the 
moment of Elijah's ' power.' ' See/ he says, ' thy son 
liveth ;' and with the same exquisite grace that crowned 
the miracle at the gate of Nain ' he delivered him unto 
his mother.* 

As to what followed, the Holy Spirit gives no infor- 
mation in the sacred record Could the child tell where 
he had been, what sights he had witnessed, and the 
secrets of that world from which he had just come out ? 
We do not know, and no one knows, and it will be better, 
therefore, we do not inquire. But one thing we may 
safely picture, — the gratitude to God in that Sareptan 
home. 

Here was the second part of 'the prophefs reward* 
The widow fed a stranger, that stranger gives her back 
her son. His meal has brought a truly rich return. 
She feared that if she gave it, her son would die ; but, 
strong in faith, she made the sacrifice, and lo ! her son 
is restored from the dead. Whatever hard thoughts of 
Elijah she may have had for the moment in the 
paroxysm of her grief, have all vanished now like 
frost-work from before the sun. The mystery about him 
may be deepened, as one who can deal successfully 
with the invisible world But the deeper the mystery, 
the stronger the persuasion of his great divine work. 
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' We know/ said Nicoidemus to the Master, ' that Thou 
art a teacher come from God, for no man can do these 
miracles that Thou doest, except God be with him/ 
With equal emphasis exclaims the Sareptan widow, 
' Now by this I know that thou art a man of God, and 
that the word of the Lord in thy mouth is truth/ 

She had had the 'grace' before ; she has the 'truth* 
now. In the resurrection-power exercised over her cir- 
cumstances — ^the daily replenished 'cask and cruse,* — 
she saw the love of God dispensed through His prophet ; 
in the resurrection-power exercised over her son — not 
merely life sustained, but life restored, — she sees the 
noblest vindication of that prophet himself. She had 
been a believer in God before ; she is a stronger and 
more decided believer now. She has been touched and 
tried in the keenest and tenderest part of her being, and 
she has been also delivered. What can she say ? 

* Her eyes are homes of silent prayer, 

Nor other thought her mind admits, 
But he was dead, and there he sits. 
And he that brought him back is there.' ^ 

It was a proud thought for Greece that, on one and 
the same day, she gained the battle of Plataea on the 
land, the battle of Mycal^, also, on the sea. And what 
would be the grateful joy of this 'widow woman,' that, 
by one and the same agency, in the retirement of her 
home and in a period of the severest national distress, 

^ Tennyson, In Memoriam. 
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in place of two victims, there had been two victories 
— a victory over famine, a victory also over death? 
To the God who has spared her son she will therefore 
devote him ; and so it is a beautiful tradition that finds 
in the prophet Jonah the former Sareptan boy. 

We lift the latch, and, ere we say farewell, we see 
them all again. It is the hour of even, and over the 
Great Sea the shadows are coming fast Before he re- 
tires to that chamber which has witnessed the wonders 
of God, Elijah bows at the family altar. The * widow 
woman* kneels beside her boy, his hand in hers, and his 
little head nestling warm and close to her throbbing, 
happy heart The prophet is in all his greatness. It is 
the majesty of supplication that breaks from his lips. 
There is many a tear trickling down that mother's face. 
Even the prophet feels as he has never felt before, and 
the child is receiving impressions for life. We look for 
a moment more, and then we steal away, for the sight is 
too sacred for a stranger's eye. Let God alone be there ; 
and yet, as we are out in the darkness again, in the cold 
and black night, let that scene in ancient Zarephath be 
' graven with an iron pen in the rock for ever,' and teach 
us, amid all the sorrows and changes of life, the sweet- 
ness of our Father's love, — ^the power of a merciful and 
ever-present God. 

We have here a beautiful illustration of Him who 
is * the orphan's help and the widow's stay.' How diffe- 
rent our views of Deity from the pagan mythology of 
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Greece and Rome, — Jupiter hurling the thunderbolts 
which Vulcan has forged, and the whole universe shak- 
ing at his simple nod ! Our God is ' love,' and He 
is ' rich in mercy.' He ' looseth the prisoners ;' He 
' giveth food to the hungry ;' He ' raiseth them that are 
bowed down •' He ' preserveth the strangers ;' He * re- 
lieveth the fatherless and widow/ 

We have here also a glimpse of the final resurrection. 
Death is not the end of man. 'Thy dead men shall 
live, together with my dead body shall they arise.' To 
the people of God this is full of comfort There are 
blanks in our hearts and homes. Memory goes back to 
those who were, but are not now. They were taken 
suddenly away, or they lie in a foreign land, or the 
blue sea received them in its cold embrace ; but if they 
were Christ's, and if we are Christ's, we shall all meet 
again, and with Christ Himself be ' caught up together,' 
and 'so shall we ever be with the Lord.' 

We have here also some rich consolation to parents 
bereaved of little children. There are few households 
where the old record has not to be made, — ' One is not :' 

' There is no flock, however watched and tended, 

But one dead lamb is there ; 
There is no fireside, howsoever defended, 
But has one vacant chair.' 

When God takes away our children, He does not give 
them back, but He does what is far better, He takes 
them to Himself ' It is not the will of your Father 
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which is in heaven that one of these little ones should 
perish.' 

We have seen the fond mother, before retiring to 
rest herself, go to the couch where her little child lay. 
It was folded in peace, the eyelids closed, perhaps a 
smile playing over the features, as some pleasant vision 
glided by ; and sleeping the sleep of innocence, the 
mother kissed the slumberer, and satisfied she went 
away. As surely sleep our little ones in the place of 
graves ; and well may we leave them to their calm re- 
pose. * The Lord knoweth them that are His,' both who 
they are and where they are, the least as well as the 
greatest. They have gone to sleep at night, they shall 
rise in the morning. At the gate of glory Christ shall 
say to many a wondering widow, ' See ! thy son liveth.* 
There may we all meet the treasures we have loved and 
lost, and with the land of the dying beneath us and the 
land of the living before us, mention death and the 
grave for the last time : ' O grave, where is thy victory ? 
O death, where is thy sting .^' 
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OR, THE PROPHET REAPPEARING AMONG MEN. 



* He holds no parley with unmanly fears, 
Where duty bids, he confidently steers, 
Faces a thousand dangers at her call. 
And, trusting in his God, surmounts them all. ' — 

COWPER. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ELIJAH AND THE CHALLENGE 

TO AHAB. 

I KINGS XVIII. I-18. — B.C 906. 

EW spots in Palestine are more historically in- 
teresting than the great valley of Esdraelon, 
or Jezreel. The valley proper lay between 
the ridges of Gilboa and Hermon, and occupied the 
space of three miles across ; but the plain itself was 
fifteen miles square, and, including three branches or 
arms, stretched the entire distance between Jordan and 
Carmel. It was remarkable for its great beauty. All 
travellers speak of its rich oak glades, its fertile soil, and 
its romantic prospects. At the present day, indeed, the 
whole region is deserted, and the song of Deborah pain- 
fully realized, because 'the inhabitants of the villages 
cease, and the highways are unoccupied ;* ^ and yet the 
old scenery remains — the green hills of Nazareth and 
Samaria, Tabor and Hermon still * rejoicing in God*s 
name,* and Carmel, on the extreme south-west, with its 

^ Judges V. 6, 7. 
79 
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* excellency' of vines, and olives, and forests, and atmos- 
phere — as conspicuous as ever. The spot reminded Dr. 
E. D. Clarke of Kent ; Lord Lindsay speaks of it as 

* English park scenery, wild flowers of every hue, birds 
singing sweetly, wood -pigeons cooing, and the tempera- 
ture as fresh and mild as an English May;'^ while, 
uninhabited as the plain comparatively is, no doubt on 
account of the plundering Arabs, it is nevertheless com- 
puted that, if properly cultivated, it would support in 
comfort thirty or forty villages, each with a population of 
two or three thousand. 

The valley of Jezreel was the great battle-field of 
Jewish story. Here Deborah and Barak conquered 
Siscra ;* Gideon, the Midianites ;^ Saul, the Philistines ;* 
and Ahab, the Syrians.* At Megiddo, near the Kishon, 
Ahaziah, having fled from Jehu, died of his wounds;® and 
Josiah was slain by Pharaoh-nechoh, king of Egypt '^ In 
the days of the crusades, many a Christian banner was 
unfurled under the shadow of Hermon ; and even so 
recently as the days of the first Napoleon, the French 
cavaliers, with the future emperor at their head, galloped 
up from Acre, and routed the Turks in the woods of 
Tabor. In fact, the history of almost every country in 
Europe, and even of Asia, has some warlike association 

1 Lord Lindsay's Travels in the Holy Landy p. 256. 

2 Judges iv. 14. ^ Judges vi. 33. * i Sam. xxix. i. 
* I Kings XX. 26, compared with i Sam. xxix. i. 

^ 2 Kings ix. 27, ^ 2 Kings xxiii. 29. 
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with the valley of Jezreel, in which sense it is a highly- 
significant fact that the name of Megiddo, the great 
centre of the wars, appears under the name of Legio, or 
Legion, in classic geography and travel.^ In the life of 
Elijah the plain of Jezreel is to become the scene of a 
singular meeting, a solemn challenge, and a triumphant 
victory ; but, to preserve the continuity and chronology 
of the narrative, we must for a moment retrace our steps. 
' In the third year,' rather, after the third year, — that 
is, between the third and fourth years of his seclusion 
from public life, and at the close of the second year 
of his residence at Zarephath, — the prophet leaves his 
Gentile dwelling, takes an affectionate farewell of the 
humble widow, winds along the old highway by the 
coast road, and reaches again the dominions of Ahab. 
The condition of the country is most distressing. There 
is drought and faming everywhere. The marshes are 
dry ; the fountains have ceased ; the most shaded torrent- 
beds can yield little or no water. We have already 
indicated our opinion* as to the real nature of this 
calamity, not that there was an absolute and universal 
suspension of rain and moisture, but that there was such 
a felt and emphatic suspension as served the corrective 
purposes of God. It is possible, also, as some think, that 
during the three years and a half, water might have been 

^ The mountain of Megiddo was Armageddon, the symbolic 

battle-field of the Apocalypse (Rev. xvi. i6). 

2 Page 34. 

F 
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transported on camels from the great streams of Leba- 
non, to which the divine penalty may not have extended. 
Provisions, too, such as corn, may have been brought 
from Egypt. But, these conjectures aside, the punish- 
ment was severely felt by Ahab ; ' there was a sore 
famine in Samaria,* in proof of which we have only to see 
the monarch deeply exercised in soul about his horses 
and mules, and simultaneously with his chamberlain, 
Obadiah — ^'so they divided the land between them* — 
wandering on their behalf in search of grass. 

Three remarks may be interpolated here, one on each 
of the three characters introduced — Elijah, Ahab, and 
Obadiah. In the case of the first, what an illustration 
we have of intrepidity, courage, unwavering confidence 
in God, and unhesitating obedience to his divine com- 
mand ! ' Hide thyself at Cherith,* said God before, and 
Elijah went. * Show thyself unto Ahab,* God says now, 
and into the very jaws of the lion the prophet goes 
without murmur or pause. 

In the case of Ahab himself, what an illustration the 
mission on behalf of the horses and mules furnishes of 
the essentially mean, selfish, cold-blooded, contemptible 
character of the man ! We charge it on Ahab as no 
indignity that he put himself at the head of a foraging 
expedition, because such is quite in harmony with oriental 
ideas, and is done by chiefs in the East to the present 
day ; but the idolatrous monarch who could think of his 
stables and not of his subjects, only shows how totally 
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unfit he was to wear a crown, and how it is of the essence 
of idolatry everywhere to steel the heart against all 
human sympathy. It is very melancholy, also, to see 
in Ahab one who can submit to great personal incon- 
venience to search for 'grass,' but who has no desire to 
inquire after a justly offended * God ;' while, in his whole 
conduct in this transaction, we have the type of all grovel- 
ling, sordid souls, who will spend more upon their kennels 
in a month than upon their cottagers in a year, and who 
will lose in a few seconds, amid the gambling of the turf, 
what would endow many an orphanage, and establish a 
hundred schools. 

In the case of Obadiah, we are at first amazed to 
find him — 'one who feared the Lord greatly* — in the 
household of Baal-serving Ahab. The two could have 
had but little in common. Besides, it would appear 
that, both before and after this period, the Levites and 
a large proportion of pious Israelites in Samaria, had 
emigrated to the neighbouring kingdom of Judah,^ and 
there in Jerusalem had worshipped the true God. Yet 
Obadiah remained behind, and no doubt God's provi- 
dence was in the matter. A Joseph in the court of 
Egypt befriends his father and brothers ; a Nehemiah 
in the court of Persia befriends his countrymen ;* a Daniel 
in the court of Babylon befriends the three Hebrew 
youths ;* and so an Obadiah, in the court of Ahab, can 
in a moment of peril befriend a hundred prophets, and 
^ 2 dron. xi. 13 16. ^ Neh. v. 13 ^/ seq, * Dan. ii. 49. 
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feed them in a season of famine with bread and water, 
the very luxuries of the time. We adore a wonder- 
working God ; we do homage to boldness and liberality 
in His cause ; and we rejoice that these Obadiahs, to 
whom His Church and His ministers in all ages have 
owed a deep debt, are still to be found, if not in an idol- 
serving, at least in a money-loving and a money-keeping 
age. * The liberal soul shall be made fat, and he that 
watereth shall be watered also himselt* 

But to rehearse the story. Elijah has left Zarephath, 
to resume his public work as reformer in Israel. Ahab 
and Obadiah have left Samaria in different directions to 
find the springs of water. In the great valley of Jezreel 
Elijah and Obadiah meet The chamberlain starts. He 
warns the prophet of his danger. In touching words he 
declines at first the hazardous commission of informing 
the monarch of his presence ; but, satisfied he will not be 
* spirited away* into seclusion again, as on the previous 
occasion of his encounter with Ahab, he undertakes it at 
last : ' so Obadiah went to meet Ahab, and Ahab went 
to meet Elijah.' 

Seldom in all history has there been such a meeting. 
We can see the rush and rage of Ahab as, on sweating 
steed, with eye flashing fire, and bedizened in all the 
trappings of royalty, he approaches the prophet, whom 
for three whole years he has never met, and whom he 
regards as the doomster of Israel. With simple staff in 
hand, on foot, and with sheep-skin mantle, we can see 
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Elijah, calm as the ocean when the wind is low, but 
containing within him the elements of awful wrath, like 
ocean when every wave has been lashed into fury and 
foam. The age of chivalry, with gallants in the field 
and beauty looking on, becomes poor and tame in the 
presence of such a meeting in the lone valley of Jezreel, 
with none for spectators save God and * the everlasting 
hills' on Carmel's ridge, near the south-eastern base of 
which the scene appears to have been laid. These are 
mighty antagonists, but mighty in very different ways. 
Evil is a Colossus, with all the might of subtle agents 
and undiminishing resources. That is Ahab. Holiness, 
as the world reckons it, is a weak, silly, simple thing, 
with none of the elements of strength or glory, with only 
the ideal might and majesty of truth. That is Elijah. 
And the two . are face to face ; it is a solemn moment ; 
the conflict is God*s, and both heaven and the regions of 
woe are moved in view of the issue. 

The strife begins. Ahab thinks to overawe Elijah 
into craven submission. 'Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel V he demands. All men who deal faithfully 
with careless souls are denounced as troublers. Hun- 
dreds, like Ahab, think of the trouble, but forget the 
sin that causes the trouble. And so, in a sentence that 
sounds like an avalanche, Elijah responds : ' I have 
not troubled Israel ; but thou, and thy father's house, 
in that ye have forsaken the commandments of the 
Lord, and thou hast followed Baalim.' Noble, brave 
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Elijah ! It reads like the Baptist with Herod : * It is 
not lawful for thee to have her.' It reads like John 
Knox with Mary Stuart : ' Without the preaching place, 
madam, I think few have occasion to be offended at 
me ; but there I am not master of myself, but must 
obey Him who commands me to speak plain, and to 
flatter no flesh upon the face of the earth/ It reads 
like Luther at the Diet of Worms : * Unless I be con- 
vinced by Scripture and reason, I neither can nor dare 
retract anything, for my conscience is a captive to God*s 
word ; there I take my stand, I can do no otherwise. 
So help me God.* 

When men have truth to utter, they may become 
courageous as lions ; it is those only whose cause is 
bad, or who are playing fast and loose with their real 
convictions, who require to skulk in hedge or subterfuge. 
Truth never fears the light; torchlike, 'the more it's 
shook it shines / hence the boldness of Elijah and the 
defiance that follows. Let there be a convocation of 
the people ; let Ahab summon his four hundred and 
fifty priests of Baal, Jezebel her four hundred priests 
of Ashtaroth ; let the rendezvous be Carmel, — meet me 
there, says Elijah ; and Jezebel being absent, irresolute 
Ahab accepts the challenge. So far as we can gather, 
the monarch was ignorant of Elijah*s motive ; yet the 
probability is, he thought it in some way connected with 
the return of rain, — the widespread eastern belief being 
that 'seers and saints* have the power of withholding it, 
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as in the case of Elijah we have seen already, was the 
fixed belief of Ahab. 

Behold here, then, the signal success of boldness for 
God. The prophet overcomes the sovereign and all his 
haughty wrath. No mere trimmer or time-server was 
Elijah, but fearless of consequences ; and so standing 
manfully up for God, God took care he should suffer no 
wrong. ' And who is he that will harm you, if ye be 
followers of that which is good V Boldness for God is 
needed still — in the workshop, where free-thinking has 
obtained a hold ; in the family, where a pious wife, alas ! 
unequally yoked, has been afraid to be seen reading her 
Bible or going to church ; in the learned society, where 
men have bowed out revelation, and begun to frame a 
new history for the world and a new origin for man. 
We have known mothers who, in view of a husband's 
wrath, found it great daring to teach their little children 
to pray ; and God-fearing sisters, whose lives were made 
miserable by scoffing brothers on whom they depended 
for daily support ; and young men, who were made fools 
of by thoughtless companions because they were reli- 
giously inclined — and was not boldness required in 
circumstances like these to take the stand for God, and 
to keep it too } 

The God who has strengthened them for their trials, 
alone knows the number of those who have been and 
are His secret martyrs ; who in the silent night-watches 
have recorded their vows, and through many a long, 
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bitter day, in spite of all ostracism, have maintained 
the struggle for Him. All honour to the early Chris- 
tians, and their boldness for God in days of trouble 
and rebuke. All honour to the noble men who, amid 
the faggots of Smithfield, in the valleys of the Vaudois, 
or away on northern hills in our own land — great 
sacramental hosts of martyr memory, — counted not 
their lives dear by reason of their all-consuming love to 
Christ And yet, in circles less patent to public view, 
let not those be forgotten who, with everything of the 
world to lose and nothing to gain, have had the heroism 
to 'withstand in the evil day, and having done all to 
stand.* Nay, it cannot be doubted that among those 
who have come out of great tribulation, and who wear, 
not the robes of indolence, but the mantles of conquest, 
there are many who have broken the closest relation- 
ships of earth for Christ, who have sacrificed wealth, 
and rank, and honour for Christ, and who, unknown 
and uncrowned in this world, have entered for ever into 
the rest and reward. Elijah-like, therefore, let us have 
boldness for God. * What ! could ye not watch one 
hour V 'Be not weary in well-doing.* * If God be for 
us, who can be against us ?* — as the old Greek, Anti- 
gonus, said to his soldiers, when they felt dismayed by 
opposing numbers, * And how many do you reckon tne 
for ? ' Brother, be of good courage and cheer : 

* In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
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Be not like dumb, driven cattle. 
Be a hero in the strife.' 

' He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed in white 
raiment ; and I will not blot out his name out of 
the book of life, but I will confess his name before 
my Father, and before His angels. He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches.' 




ELIJAH WITH THE PRIESTS 

OF BAAL; 

OR, THE PROPHET THE VINDICATOR OF GOD, 



* Superstition 1 that horrid incubus which dwelt in darkness, shunning 
the light, with all its racks, and poison-chalices, and foul sleeping-draughts, 
is passing away without return. Religion cannot pass away. The burning 
of a little straw may hide the stars of the sky, but the stars are there and 
will reappear.' — Carlyle. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ELIJAH WITH THE PRIESTS 

OF BAAL. 

I KINGS XVIII. 20-46. — B.C. 906. 

HE summit of Carmel is for ever famous in 

sacred story. A reference here and there has 

already been made to it in the course of our 

narrative ; but the sublimity of the contest between 

Jehovah and Baal, of which it is now to become the 

scene — a contest infinitely greater than any of those 

mere martial conflicts it had witnessed in the valley of 

Jezreel below, — demands that it should receive at this 

stage more extended remark. Situated on the west of 

Palestine, immediately to the south of the bay of Acre, it 

rises at its highest point sixteen hundred feet above the 

level of the Mediterranean Sea, from the shores of which 

it stretches in a south-easterly course, and in ranges of 

different heights, for five or six miles. In addition to the 

prominence which it receives in the lives of Elijah and 

Elisha, it is the subject of repeated Scripture allusion. 

The stream that washed its base is sung of by Deborah 
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as ' that ancient river, the river Kishon ;'^ King Uzziah, 
who ' loved husbandry/ had vine-dressers on the moun- 
tain,^ the name of which in the original Hebrew literally 
signifies 'the vineyard of God,' that is, a very fruitful 
region ; its beauty has a place in the imagery of 
Solomon ;* Isaiah describes the ravages Sennacherib 
made upon it,* and again, the blessings of the gospel 
under the figure of its restored 'glory;'* Jeremiah 
speaks of its fertility,* and represents God as solemnly 
swearing by it ;^ Amos alludes to it as in his day a 
favourite hiding-place,® and a haunt of shepherds ;• while 
Micah reiterates the last-named description under the 
form of a well-known pasture-field.^® 

To the present day all travellers speak of the loveli- 
ness of Carmel. * Long before we got to the summit,' 
says Dr. Wilson of Bombay, in his Lands of the Bibk, 
*we were in a thick jungle of brushwood, principally 
of oak, mountain juniper, and grasses, intermixed with 
many beautiful odoriferous plants and flowers growing 
most luxuriantly.' And a more recent author. Lieu- 
tenant Van de Velde, quite breaks out into rapture, as 
he writes : * What a memorable morning in this flower 
garden ! Yes, Carmel is indeed Carmel — the fruitful, the 

' Judg. V. 21. * 2 Chron. xxvi. la 

* Song of Sol. vii. 5. * Isa. xxxiii. 9. 

' Isa. XXXV. 2. * Jer. L 19. 

^ Jer. xlvi. 18. ® Amos ix. 2, 3. 

» Amos i. 2. 10 Micah vii. 14. 
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graceful, the fragrant, the lovely mountain that he was 
in the days of old/ 

Recent discovery has fixed upon El Mukhrakah or 
Maharrakahy at the eastern extremity, the highest point 
of the whole range, and commanding a full view of the 
Mediterranean, as the modern representative of the 
scene of Elijah's contest.^ The evidence of tradition is 
confirmed by the meaning of the word, which signifies 
' the burning,' * the sacrifice,' and by the natural features 
of the spot itself, which exactly correspond with the 
sacred narrative. It is a spacious terrace or esplanade 
of rocky soil, and capable of accommodating on the 
neighbouring slopes assembled thousands. Here, in the 
better days of. Israel, had been a sanctuary devoted to 
God,* but which had probably been destroyed during the 
persecution by Jezebel.^ It was among the ruins of this 

* ' Sitting on that commanding height, on a bright spring even- 
ing, I felt persuaded I was upon the scene of Elijah's great sacri- 
fice Beside and under me were probably the very stones of 
which God's altar was built, and over which played the heavenly 
flame. A few paces beneath me was the well from which the 

water was drawn There, stretching out before me, was the 

plain across which Ahab dashed in his chariot ; and yonder, on its 
eastern border, I saw the little villages which mark the sites and 
still bear the names of Jezreel and Shunem. Is it strange that 
when one thus visits the holy and historic places of Palestine, the 
grand events of Bible history should appear to be enacted over 
again, and should become living realities ?' — PROFESSOR Porter's 
Giant Cities of Bashatty p. 238. 

^ I Kings xviii. 30. ' See page 18. 
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sanctuary that Elijah took his stand ; and from that day 
to the present the spot has been visited as * a holy place.* 
Tacitus, in the second book of his History^ informs us 
that Vespasian, while commanding the Roman armies in 
Palestine, made a pilgrimage thither, and offered sacrifice, 
* according to the ancient usage, without a temple, at an 
altar in the open air/^ During the Crusades, the scene 
was the resort of thousands of Christian devotees ; while 
the Druses still flock to it once a year. 

^The superstition connected with Carmel, however, 
has not been permitted to terminate here, for at length 
at the western extremity a Latin* convent was built, 
and appropriated to the order of the Carmelite monks ; 
the date is doubtful, but the probability is, it was in the 
thirteenth century, in the reign of Louis IX., or St. Louis 
of France. Four centuries later, a new convent was 
erected on the ruins of the old, and since then it has 
had its own share of vicissitude. It was used during 
the siege of Acre, in 1799, by the first Napoleon, as an 
hospital for his sick and wounded ; after the retreat of 
the French army it was pillaged and destroyed by the 
Arabs ; it was rebuilt between 1829 and 1835 at a cost 
of 500,000 francs, chiefly through the efforts of * Brother 
John Baptist \'^ and now 'the great castle-convent, with 

^ See Gordon's Tacitus^ vol. iii. p. 210. 

2 The curious in these matters will find a strange and highly 
characteristic sketch of the * Hospice du Mont Carmel,' by Alex- 
andre Dumas, in Dr. Wilson's Lands of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 243. 
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its twenty monks chanting Latin to nobody, is quite as 

much a hotel as a house of prayer/^ 

We are now prepared to resume and continue the 

Bible narrative. We left Ahab in last chapter overawed 

by Elijah, and accepting his challenge. Returning to 

Jezreel, the monarch issued writs for a national assembly ; 

but how much time was occupied in this we do not know 

— probably the interval was not very long, as the whole 

of Samaria was very little larger than the county of York. 

The summons was extended to the priests of Ashtaroth 

and Baal ; but whether the former obeyed, has been 

matter of doubt Even so high an authority as Dean 

Stanley seems in perplexity on the point. Writing in 

his Sinai and Palestine^ he says : ' Ranged on one side 

were the king and people, with the eight hundred and 

fifty prophets of Baal and Astarte ;' and writing in his 

subsequent Lectures on the Jewish Church^ he says : * The 

prophets of Ashtaroth seem to have shrunk from the 

contest* We think the later view of the learned Dean the 

correct one, and therefore believe that wily Jezebel, either 

lofty in her palace-state, or fearing the conflict boded 

no good to her, kept her four hundred priests in safety 

at home. * So Ahab sent unto all the children of Israel, 

and gathered the prophets together unto Mount CarmeL* 

Dr. Wilson remarks, *The zeal of Jean Baptiste may teach a 
lesson to those who labour in a better cause than that of establish- 
ing or maintaining a monastic institution.' 

^ Dr. Thomson in The Land and the Book, p. 316. 

* Page 353. * VoL ii. p. 301. 
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Never in all history was picture more thrilling. One 
IS almost afraid to touch it. It is a singular fact that, 
while the genius of Mendelssohn has embodied it in 
song, no painter of any note has ever ventured to make 
of it a creation on canvas. We see on the one side of 
the rocky platform Ahab, the court party, and the four 
hundred and fifty priests of Baal in their gaudy apparel,^ 
constituting at once the civil and ecclesiastical strength 
of the land. On the other side we see but one solitary 
man, unpretentious in garb, weird-like in aspect, but 
* strong in the Lord and in the power of His might,' and 
with a heart beating beneath that sheep-skin mantle the 
anticipation-note of triumph. Around, dotting the green 
slopes of Carmel, is the nation, — * multitudes, multitudes 
in the valley of decision ; '^ /^<:?/<a;/^rj', predisposed there- 
fore in favour of Baal, and yet called to pronounce, after 
a public contest, whether he or Jehovah is to be the God 
of Samaria. Beneath, at a distance of a thousand feet, 
is the Kishon. Some twelve miles away in the dim 
prospect is Jezreel, whence possibly Jezebel and her four 
hundred priests may have had, from the palace roof, a 
glimpse of the scene. It is a memorable day for Israel, 
— a memorable day also for the man of Gilead : he is 
staking his all, he is contending with fearful odds ; but, 
the calmest and most tranquil in that mighty throng, he 
is willing to abide the issue. 

We pause for a moment over his singular calmness. 
^ 2 Kings X, 22. ' Joel iiL 14. 
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What a holy dignity there is about him ! — no perturbation, 
the happy medium between hesitancy and haste, manli- 
ness and godliness in their noblest forms, as these touch- 
ing words break forth from his lips : * I, even I only, 
remain a prophet of the Lord ; but BaaFs prophets are 
four hundred and fifty men/ ' In quietness and in confi- 
dence shall be your strength,* says Isaiah ; and so we 
find Elijah no stormy controversialist — always the proof 
of a shallow mind, — ^but strong in his self-subjugation, 
conscious of his possession of a secret, a man of few 
words, and with a clear apprehension that the true way 
to reform Israel is to show her, in visible form, the utter 
impotency of Baal. 

Crying across th6 slopes to the people, he begins : 
' How long halt ye between two opinions ?' There is 
no doubt a reference here to the grotesque actions and 
gestures of the priests of Baal at the shrine of their god 
— ^the halting, tottering, limping, leaping^ characteristic of 
their worship ; for, literally rendered, the question would 
read, ' How long leap ye upon two branches ?* * How 
long limp ye upon two thighs ?' The allusion, however, 
is deeper, wider, and much more spiritual. There were 
two distinct classes represented on Carmel's ridge in full 
view of the prophet. The one was the openly ungodly^ 
represented by Ahab, the court, and the priests. The 
other was the undecided, represented by the thick ranks 
of the assembly of the people. To the latter Elijah 

^ I Kings xviii. 26. 
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addresses his stem rebuke. He speaks plainly and 
honestly. Whether they relish it or no, is nothing to 
him : they shall at least, and for once, hear the truth. 
Why then, he says, this veering and vacillation } Why 
this want of settled religious conviction ; ' everything by 
turns, and nothing long.^' Why this weakness, and 
wavering, and hankering after idols } Follow God, or 
follow Baal ; but take up a position — make a deliberate 
choice, and keep it 

These counsels are needed still. The world has not 
seen the last of those who are only half Christian, half 
sceptic, wheeling round ever and anon, *with itching 
ears,* to the latest novelty or speculation, and far more 
ready to take up Darwin on The Origin of Species, or 
Lyell or Huxley on The Antiquity of Man, than Foster 
on Decision of Character, or Jeremy Taylor teaching how 
to live and die. We have great sympathy with the 
anxious inquirer groping after truth, in these days of 
anxiety and unrest ; but none whatever with those who 
refuse to sit calmly down, and, investigating the gospel 
for themselves, arrive at an enlightened conviction 
whether it be true or false. * Choose you this day whom 
ye will serve.* God puts an intelligent question, and 
demands an intelligent answer. Men were never in- 
tended to swing about like pendulums ; and in matters 
of religion, quite as much as in those of mere worldly 
advantage, the language of Jacob will be found abiin* 
dantly true : * Unstable as water, thou shalt not excel.' 
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Elijah has spoken ; but, struck with their own folly, 
or fearing Ahab*s displeasure, the people are dumb. The 
prophet then makes a proposal. He will waive for the 
moment the sacred authority of Jewish law — it would, 
indeed, have been powerless. But Baal is the god of 
fire ; he will therefore take them as Baalites on their own 
peculiar ground, and agree that, by a §ign from heaven 
in the form of fire, the claims of their respective religions 
shall there and then be determined. The proposition is 
at first sight startling enough, because it was of the very 
essence of Judaism that there was no other God but 
Jehovah — 'Thou shalt have no other gods before ME.* 
The conduct of Elijah must therefore be viewed as a 
concession and condescension to heathen notions, where 
contests as to the power of rival divinities were of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

There is universal acquiescence. Perhaps the me- 
mories of other fiery tokens from heaven, handed down 
through successive generations, when God alone was 
worshipped, inclined the idolaters the more readily to 
yield. Passing by the instances of the penal and ter- 
rible, they may have remembered manifestations like 
these : Abraham and the smoking furnace ;^ Moses and 
the burning bush ;^ Gideon's unleavened cakes;* 'the 
angel who did wondrously,' ascending in the flame from 
Manoah's altar ;* David in the thrashing-floor of Oman ;* 

^ Gen. XV. 17. * Ex. iii. 2. ^ Judg. vi. 21. 

* Judg. xiiL 20. * I Chron. xxi. 26. 
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the dedication of the temple, where, * when Solomon had 
made an end of praying, the fire came down from 
heaven, and consumed the burnt-offering and the sacri- 
fices, and the glory of the Lord filled the house.' ^ But 
whether such memories were with them or no, there 
was a ready assent to ' the answer by fire ;' for * all the 
people said. It is well spoken.' 

And now follows a scene which, for savage g^ndeur, 
has no parallel in all history, either sacred or profane. 
The first to begin the contest are the priests of Baal. 
Confident of success, they place the cut pieces of the 
bullock dripping on the altar, which they have con- 
structed of wood from the forests of Carmel. The 
mutual condition is that there shall be * no fire under ;' 
although St. Chrysostom has preserved an old tradition 
which asserts that inside their altar the Baalites had 
secreted an accomplice who was to kindle a fire, but 
that in the act of so doing he died of suffocation. 

It is morning, and for three long hours the prayer for 
fire is made — nine hundred hands uplifted to heaven the 
while, — and the anxiety both to king, and priests, and 
people becoming feverish and more feverish at each new 
iteration, *0 Baal, hear us! O Baal, hear us!' But 
* there was no voice ;* and so, to propitiate the god and 
hurry the reply, the wild Pagan dance round the altar 
begins ; the racing, running, tumbling — the strong, fre- 
quently hysterical, outlets of the Oriental soul, like the 

^ 2 Chron. vii. 1-3. 
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Corybantes of Greek mythology, and which, in little 
different form, are to be seen in the whirling, dancing 
Dervishes of Constantinople, and even in the opposite 
hemisphere, in 'the Shakers* of intellectual Massa- 
chusetts at the present hour. 

But noon has come, the very season when Baal, the 
lord of heaven, should be most in his glory — his • meri- 
dian moment, in fact; surely 'the answer by fire* will be 
seen now. But no ; and so the solitary man of the rocks 
taunts his opponents in words of merciless ridicule, — 
one of the very few specimens of that dangerous weapon 
to be found in the sacred Scriptures. ' Cry aloud,' he 
says, ' for he is a god : he is perhaps speaking to a 
friend, or off to the chase, or away on a pilgrimage, 
or has suddenly gorged himself ^ and gone to bed/^ 
And up again to heaven rise nine hundred priestly 
hands, and over the valley of Jezreel wild screams 
are heard, but only to be answered by Carmel's clefts, 
as Echo sends them back, ' O Baal, hear us ! O Baal, 
hear us!' 

Worn and weary with their efforts, the devotees of 
Baal are not yet exhausted. They have one resource 
4eft. Lofty height of supplication ! intensely spiritual 
form of worship ! they can bleed their poor bodies, like 
the Persians in the adoration of their great god, Mithra ; 
the priests in the worship of the Syrian goddess, Bellona ; 

^ This last rendering has high authority ; among others, Dean 
Stanley. 
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or the votaries of Vishnu or Juggernaut in India, to 

whom our children send Bibles.^ And thus we read of 

'knives and lancets' gleaming on Carmel — ^that gleam 

the only recognition Baal has to give — until the g^een, 

rocky terrace has received another hue, and the bodies 

of the priestly host present a truly horrible and hideous 

sight. 

Here is a spectacle in the land flowing with milk and 

honey. Here is a scene transacting in Israel in full view 
of those spots where Israel's God, in the days of old, had 
delivered her from the hands of many a foe. These 
rocks of Carmel, that heard Deborah's song and Gideon's 
prayer, are resounding now to the yells of an idolatrous 
priesthood, as they appeal, in their despairing agony, to 
one who must for ever be deaf. Noon has come and 
noon has gone, and yet not a spark has lighted on the 
dripping bullock or the unkindled wood. To the hour 
of approaching sunset are the orgies prolonged ; but 
* there is neither voice, nor any to answer, nor any that 
regard.' Let the truth be told. Baal is a failure, a de- 
lusion, a sham. The god of fire has been proved an 
impostor in the sight of all Israel, and even in the 
matter of his peculiar gift. ' O come, let us sing to the 

^ Herodotus relates that, when the Persian fleet (of Xerxes) 
was near ruin from a storm on the coast of Magnesia, the Magi, by 
making cuttings in their flesh, and by performing incantations to 
the wind, succeeded in allaying the storm ; ' or it may be,' adds 
the sagacious old Greek, 'that the storm subsided of its own 
accord.' — Dr. Kitto. 
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Lord.' ' For the Lord is a great God, and a great King 
above all gods/ ' The gods .of the nations are idols, but 
the Lord made the heavens/ ' The heavens declare His 
righteousness, and all the people see His glory/ We 
anticipate ; and yet in this world of doubt there is 
nothing so sure as the ultimate triumph of truth, and 
the downfall of 'anything* — like Baal — 'that defileth,' 
and ' whatsoever worketh abomination or maketh a lie/ 
* The idols He shall utterly abolish/ Already, in many 
parts of heathendom, they have disappeared, and been 
sent home as curiosities to be gazed at with wondering 
eye in our metropolitan museums. And the good work 
is going on. Every year we are comforted by fresh 
inroads into Pagan lands, and new accessions to the 
cross and cause of the Lamb. Go on ye missionary 
workers on distant shores ! You are not forgotten, you 
live in many hearts, you are the subjects of many a 
burning prayer. Lone, like Elijah, you often stand, 
everything against you, no one to speak a soothing 
word or cheer you with even an inspiriting look; but 
One is with you as He was on Carmel of old, and 
whether you live to see it or no, ' the stone cut out with- 
out hands* shall smite every Baal of man's device, till 
in the end, and over their ruins, it shall become ' a great 
mountain, and fill the whole earth.* 

Baal has been defeated ; but what of God ? Calling 
the people round to his side of the esplanade, Elijah 
takes up his position at the ancient altar, the remnant of 
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better and godlier days.^ This is high ground at once. 
He refuses to sacrifice on the altar of Baal, nay, refuses 
to admit that Baal has any right to an altar at all. 
Compromise will not do with Elijah. He declines even 
to touch ' the unclean thing.' He is none of those who 
'would retain an evil system, and rest satisfied with 
giving it a right name.'* It must be utter abolition, 
no half measures : ' raze, raze it, even to the foundation 
thereofl* 

With the same calm dignity already noticed — ^for, 
as with God, so with His prophet, there is no haste, 
no hurry, but the sublimest deliberation, self-possession, 
and control, — he takes twelve stones lying about on 
the terrace around him, and with these builds up the 
neglected shrine. This is high ground again. Israel was 
divided into two contending kingdoms ; but the prophet 
declines to acknowledge the disunion. As he thinks 
only of one God, so he thinks of Israel's unbroken unity. 
This is comprehensiveness of view. What cared he for 
local jealousies } ' Israel shall be thy name,' — ^significant 
emblem that as in the eyes of Elijah then, so in the 
eyes of Jehovah still, the true church is ONE. 

To complete his preliminaries — his quartered bullock 

^ It need excite no surprise that Elijah, a prophet, offered sacri- 
fice as priest. The prophetic office implied the powers of the 
priestly when necessity demanded, and hence Samuel at Mizpeh 
offered *a sucking lamb' (i Sam vii. 9). 

' Reflections on Elijah* A suggestive tractate, issued anony- 
mously. Nisbet, 1850. 
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lying on the reconstructed alt^ar — the prophet digs a ditch 
around it, and three several times with water from a 
perennial fountain, two hundred and fifty feet beneath 
the altar plateau, which of course would be independent 
of the drought, and which is still to be seen, he causes 
the ditch to be filled, and soaks the whole pile. This is 
again high ground. He iis resolved to make the miracle 
a complete miracle, to give God room to act, and for this 
purpose multiplies obstacles to place in His way. * I saw 
the Lord standing upon the altar, and He said, . . . 
Though they dig into hell, thence shall mine hand take 
them ; though they climb up to heaven, thence will I 
bring them down ; and though they hide themselves in 
the top of Carmel, I will search and take them out 
thence.*^ 

It is the old hour of evening sacrifice — the hour least 
grateful to the worshipper of Fire, because Baal is de- 
parting, and therefore, in the eyes of the priests and 
people, another difficulty in Elijah's path. There is a 
deepening solemnity on every face, as over the brow of 
Carmel the tokens of sunset begin to creep. It is a 
moment of intense anxiety for all, but especially for the 
man of God. What if he fail too ? A lesson to us in 
hours of trial, he approaches a throne of grace. It is 
something new, in this idol-loving land, to hear mention 
of the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, and 
to find Him acknowledged in the language of earnest 

^ Amos ix. 1-3. 
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prayer. In singular contrast to the frenzied utterances 
and antics of the priests, the petition that comes from 
the prophet's lips is of the shortest, simplest kind. It 
consists but of four clauses : ' Let it be known this day 
that Thou art Jehovah in Israel ;' ' Let it be known that 
I am Thy servant, and that I have done all these things 
at Thy word ;* * Hear me, O Jehovah, hear me, that this 
people may know that Thou art Jehovah Grod ;' ' Hear 
me, that they may know that Thou hast turned their heart 
back again.* This was all — it was even shorter in the 
original ; when, literally without a second of interval, that 
fire, which in vain had been sought from Baal, descends. 
In presence of the Baalite altar, standing cold and 
unconsumed, it not merely kindles the wood — ^although 
that would have been enough to /r^z;^ the miracle, and 
thankful the priests would have been for as mucky — ^but 
envelopes in the flame the old Carmelite shrine, rebuilt 
with the twelve stones — emblem that to ' all Israel' God 
was again willing to become their God ; bums up the 
sacrifice, the wood, even the stones^ the dust, the water on 
the altar, the water in the ditch around, till everything is 
consumed, and the crackle and hiss are gone. 

Behold the might of single-handed truth! The 
prayer of a moment has accomplished what the bowl- 
ings of a whole day had failed to achieve. What 
matters the 'barbaric pearl and gold* of Ahab and his 
priests 1 — they are rotten at the core, and their system 
too — ' a delusion, a mockery, and a snare.' What matters 
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the rough attire of that man from the desert ? — ^there is 
an honest heart within ; and a thousand times rather 
give me truth in rags, than falsehood flaunting in purple, 
for truth, like Lazarus, shall rise to heaven, while false- 
hood, like Dives, who passed him by at his gate, shall 
assuredly find its place in hell. 

It is a great moment for Elijah. The old God of 
Israel has triumphed. The bewildered thousands are 
on their faces on the earth. They rise, they shout ; 
there is but one sentiment in the breasts of all. The 
rocks of Carmel ring and ring again. Peak sends the 
message on to peak. The evening breeze carries it away 
across the Kishon, and out to the adjoining sea — type, 
shall we not say, of the jubilee of time yet to dawn, 
when, every Baal discomfited, and every image of man 
given to the moles and the bats, there shall reverberate, 
' from sea to sea, and from the river even unto the ends 
of the earth,' this outcry of a regenerated and ransomed 
world, ' The Lord, He is the God ; the Lord, He is the 
God?' 

Yes, the hour is hastening on, when, in loftier ma- 
jesty than Elijah on Carmel, the Sufferer on Calvary, 
who blenched not in His work, shall have 'all His 
enemies under His feet,' and when 'Thy kingdom come' 
shall be a fact, and a prayer no more. ' The kingdoms 
of this world shall become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ, and He shall reign for ever and ever.' 
' Now is come salvation, and strength, and the kingdom 
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of our God, and the power of His Christ, for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down.* ' Even so, come, Lord 
Jesus/ 

* The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fixed His word, His saving power remains ; 
Thy realm for ever lasts. Thy own Messiah reigns !'* 

The cause of truth has been vindicated, and yet one 
last and awful duty still remains — ^the Vindicator of God 
must become his Avenger. It had been written of 
old in the law of Moses : ' But the prophet which shall 
presume to speak a word in my name, which I have not 
commanded him to speak, or that shall speak in the 
name of other gods, even that prophet shall die.** In 
harmony, therefore, with this Mosaic statute, Elijah acts. 
He calls to the assembled thousands to apprehend their 
deceivers ; ' Take the prophets of Baal ; let not one of 
them escape.* Swept away before Ahab*s face, they are 
dragged down the mountain's brow — still termed Tell 
KasiSy or the hill of the priests — ^brought to the banks of 
the Kishon — still termed the Nahr el Mukatta^ or river of 
slaughter — to meet at the hands of the new ecclesiastical 
ruler of the nation with a terrible but a righteous doom. 

Those who find vindictiveness here entirely overlook 
the divine command. Both Phinehas* and Samuel* had 

^ Pope's Messiah, 

2 Deut xviii. 20. See also Deut «iii. 5, and xvii. 2-5. 

8 Num. XXV. T^Z, * i Sam. xv. 33. 
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previously acted in a similar manner ; the former by the 
immediate command of God. Besides, it was in har- 
mony with the economy established amid the thunders 
of Sinai, and followed throughout its course by blood 
and flame. 'The question is,' says Kitto,^ 'was it in 
accordance with the law and with the spirit of the times ? 
It certainly was ; and Britons, not so much as fifty years 
ago, performed, under their own laws, with perfect peace 
of mind, upon far less heinous offenders, the deadly 
executions we now regard with horror.' 

We are utterly unable to share in the maudlin senti- 
mentalism which has been expended in connection with 
this act of Elijah. Look at the other side of the picture. 
To the death of how many prophets of Gk)d had Jezebel 
and these very Baalites not been a party 1 How 
many Samaritan homes had they not rendered scenes of 
lamentation and woe? How many innocent children, 
even, had they not cruelly sacrificed, when they * built 
the high places of Baal, to burn their sons for burnt- 
oflTerings unto Baal?'^ 

* Though for the noise of drums and timbrels loud, 
Their children's cries unheard, that passed through fire 
To this grim idoL' 

These priests of Baal deserved their fate ; and the paral- 
lel they suggest is that of Robespierre perishing on the 
same scaffold on which Jie had shed some of the best 
and bravest blood of France. Talk of sympathy ! it is 
^ Daily Bible Illustrations^ voL iv. p. 239. * Jer. xix. 5. 
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the stem justice of God that places the sword of ven- 
geance in Elijahs 'red right hand.' 'Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?' Carry out the feeling 
that calls in question this retributive act, and you not 
only greatly dishonour God, but you abolish all law, 
imperil all life, and make every wrong-doer ^ martyr, 
over whose punishment the worid is to shed a flood of 
tears ; and so away in its torrent bed let the Kishon bear 
to the sea that crimsoned stream, that all men may know 
there is a God in Israel, to awaken whose slumbering 
wrath is neither wise nor welL 

Especially may the ungodly take warning here. We 
love not words of terror, but the truth of God is above 
all human likings. ' Be not afraid of them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
But . . . fear Him which, after He hath killed, hath 
power to cast into helL' We have no wish to believe 
in that dark abode, where * the worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched ;' but we have no choice. What 
an appalling thought ! What a dreadful prospect ! In- 
stinctively we recoil from it in shrinking and sensitive 
alarm. No rainbow of mercy, no sedative from wretched- 
ness, no peaceful slumber of the grave. * The wrath,' 
which always shall be * the wrath to come.* Thoughts of 
what might hdve been ; bitter, crushing thoughts of what 
is. Memory, like the flash of the midnight storm, telling 
of opportunities neglected ; conscience, like tlie lash of 
the angry ocean, telling of warnings despised ; reason 
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and remorse proclaiming the reckless wantonness of a 
life of sin — and all this for ever. This is ' falling into 
the hands/ not of Elijah, but ' of the living God* This 
is not Elijah on Carmel, but the God who strengthened 
him there, 'laughing* at the 'calamity,* and 'mock- 
ing* when the ' fear* comes. ' Because I have called, and 
ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, and no man 
regarded ; but ye have set at naught all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof/ This is what men ' gain * 
by rejecting God and following Baal ; and has it ever 
once been found a good speculation ? ' What is a man 
profited, if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul ?' 

And yet the darkest threatening of wrath is but a 
promise of God with a veil thrown over. It may be 
avoided. Not even one soul need perish. The Father 
smote the Son, that He might not require to smite the 
sinner ; and now, in the bosom of the most alarming 
statements of future woe, there lies hid this great divine 
truth, like the lighthouse shining through the blackening 
storm, ' God so loved the world, that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.* 
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ELIJAH AND THE GATHERING 

CLOUD ; 

OR, THE PROPHET FALLEN ON HIS KNEES. 



* More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For so the whole round world is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God,'— 

Tennyson 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ELIJAH AND THE GA THERING 

CLOUD. 

I KINGS Xvfll. 41-46. — B.C 906 

HE historian of the Mediterranean Sea has yet 
to appear. But, indeed, to write its history 
were largely to write the history of the 
ancient world ; of the eastern hemisphere since the Chris- 
tian era ; of the commercial enterprises of the present 
hour. Its waves have beat upon the shores of cities like 
Carthage. It was the scene of the wanderings of 
Ulysses and ' the pious Eneas.* The triremes of Greece 
ploughed its yielding waters for the siege of Troy. 
Right over its bosom Hannibal brought his legions for 
the conquest of Rome. We need not say how often it 
was crimsoned in the wars of the Moors. The reader of 
the New Testament remembers how Christ must have 
seen it,^ and how frequently, in his missionary work, it 
was crossed by Paul : how he was shipwrecked at Malta, 
and, in a moment of danger, sailed under the shelter of 
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Crete. And the reader of the Old Testament remem- 
bers, with an equal interest, that Tyre was its great 
emporium and house of treasure ; that Jonah sought to 
flee to Tarshish on its margin,^ was cast out upon its 
surface, and found an asylum for a period within its 
depths ; and finally, that it was from this same ' Great 
Sea,* * the little cloud like a man's hand* arose, to answer 
the prayers and fulfil the hopes of God's great prophet, 
Elijah. 

There is a solemn stillness on the ridge of CarmeL 
The work of vengeance has been done. Even Ahab is 
impressed. Afraid of Elijah, still more of his God, un- 
willing also to arouse against himself the enthusiasm of 
the people who have decided against Baal, and with 
some possible persuasion that he must honour the law 
by which he is king — Ahab acquiesces in the doom that 
has just been meted out Amid the lingering glow of 
an eastern sunset, like the illuminated summer midnights 
of our own Orkney and Shetland, the thousands of 
Israel are returning to their homes. Ahab must soon 
follow them. Some communication from heaven reaches 
Elijah. Or there is a rustling in the trees, the usual 
precursor of storm in eastern lands. Assured that the 
judgment of God will soon be removed, the prophet bids 
the sovereign, who has eaten nothing all day amid the 
excitement of the scene, be refreshed for his journey ; 
while his own ' meat and drink,' like His, the God-Man 
^ Supposed to have been the Tartessus of Spain. 
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of gospel days, is ' to do the will of Him that sent him, 
and to finish His work.' 

Three different scenes on Carmel now meet our view. 
There is first Ahab, on the lowest ridge, preparing for 
Jezreel. There is next Elijah on the middle ridge in 
earnest supplication; and lastly, on the highest ridge 
(which is still to be seen, and can be ascended in a few 
minutes), straining his eyes athwart the sea, there is the 
prophet's attendant, whom a beautiful, and not, perhaps, 
baseless tradition represents as the widow's son of Zare- 
phath, — the gift to Elijah of a mother's gratitude for his 
resurrection from the dead.^ It is with the prophet 
himself we have chiefly to do. And remark how he 
bears himself in the presence of God. He had met 
Ahab in the valley of Jezreel with fierceness and fire ; 
he had met the deluded nation with manly and honest 
rebuke ; he had confronted the priests of Baal with 
ironical scorn ; but now, when he meets God, he ' casts 
himself down upon the earth, his face between his knees.' 

We are arrested by the prophet's humility — the oak 
is now a bulrush, the lion, a lamb. We are arrested by 
his simple-minded obedience to duty ; for, although con- 
scious that the blessing is coming, he yet makes it the 
subject of prayer — a lesson to every believer, that God's 
promises can never do away with God's commands, and 

* Some, however, represent him as Gehazi, afterwards Elisha's 
servant. See The Life and Character of Elijah the Prophet^ by 
Rev. Thomas Aveling, p. 38. 
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that He who has given the pledge to ' withhold no good 
thing/ has also made the stipulation, * I will yet for this 
be inquired of by the house of Israel to do it for them/^ 
We are arrested by the prophet's magnanimity. He had 
achieved a great victory, and how does he act ? He had 
only to awaken the feeling, and these thousands of Israel 
would have placed him at once in the royal chariot, and 
borne him in triumph as their new sovereign to the very 
gates of Jezreel. But no, Elijah had other designs than 
to weaken the government, or encourage rebellion ; he 
sought not the destruction of the state, but its purifica- 
tion ; and so, with favours not to solicit but confer, he 
retires to that solitary cleft, and, in the attitude of entire 
abstraction with God, pleads for * the plentiful rain* to 
refresh the ancient and repentant ' heritage.* 

Behold now the trials and triumph of prayer ! Six 
times the Sidonian boy — at least the prophet's attendant 
— clambers up and descends that highest peak. He can 
only report, * There is nothing.* It is a season of anxious 
suspense. Was Elijah deficient in earnest entreaty } 
' Ye ask and receive not, because ye ask amiss.* Or, was 
it dictation and not supplication that left his lips } Or, 
although bending low before God, was there a greater 
depth of humility yet to be reached ? Or, was the 
Master proving the servant's faith, like Christ with the 
woman of Canaan, who locked herself up in each succes- 

^ Ezek. xxxvi. 37, at the close of a long catalogue of promised 
blessings. 
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sive refusal, till at length, like the rivers of Holland, 
gathering volume with every barrier, she swept the op- 
position completely away ? The probability lies in the 
last There was spiritual discipline here. Besides, 
delaying is not denying ; and so the blessing is withheld, 
partly to certify the fact that it comes from God, to 
show the necessity of hourly dependence, and to teach 
that, whatever apparent difficulties there may be in the 
way, ' men ought always to pray, and not to faint/ 
A speck at length darkens the distant heavens, — 

* Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening over heath and holt. 
Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a thunderbolt' ^ 

It is the first that has been seen for three years and a 
half. It is abundantly visible in a sky which, too clear, 
like a too beautiful cheek, tells there is surely something 
wrong. It rises higher and higher. It becomes broader 
and broader. It moves with amazing celerity. The glow 
of the sunset is lost in gloom. Long raven wings are 
extended all over the hill. The banks of the Kishon put 
on a ghastlier hue. It breaks ; and there, amid a hoarse 
thanksgiving murmur from the forest around, rains down 
the grateful deluge, — token that the prayers of the bent 
prophet have been graciously heard, and that his victory 
over Baal is now, * in fire and water,' visibly complete. 

We are here introduced to a peculiar physical pheno- 
menon in oriental countries. * A little cloud like a man's 

^ Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 
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hand/ seen in our own horizon, would have little or no 
significance ; but, apart from the specialties of the nar- 
rative — to wit, the long-protracted drought and famine, — 
it is very different all over the East, where rainy weather 
invariably follows the rising of such a cloud in the 
western heavens. A distinguished literary traveller, 
Mr. Ralph Waldo Emerson, of America, — ^theological 
opinions need not be discussed here, — ogives us, in one 
of his volumes, a very vivid picture of an incident pre- 
cisely similar to the one before us. Sailing in the 
Levant on a clear and beautiful morning, ' a little black 
cloud* was observed on the distant verge making rapidly 
for the vessel. * Scarcely an instant had elapsed,' says 
the writer, 'ere the squall was upon us, and all grew 
black around ; the wind came rushing and crisping over 
the water, and in a moment the ship was running almost 
gunwale down, while the rain was dashing in torrents on 
the decks. The crew, accustomed to such sudden visi- 
tants, were not slow in reefing the necessary sails, trim- 
ming the rigging, and bringing back the vessel to her 
proper course ; and in about a quarter of an hour, or 
even less, the hurricane had all passed away, the sun 
burst out again through the clouds that swept in its 
impetuous train, the wind sunk to its former gentleness, 
and all was once more at peace.' ^ 

There is something peculiarly striking in the gradual 
form in which, in answer to the prophet's prayer, the 
^ Emerson's Letters from the jEgean. 
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blessing of rain was sent And yet how many of God's 
greatest gifts to man come as the cloud, to Israel — ' by 
degrees!' Progression is the law of earth. One age is 
an age of thinkers. In studious retirement a new field 
of thought stretches before them. ' They establish laws ; 
they lay down principles ; they unfold the basis of truth. 
But they have been thinking for others ; they have been 
toiling for a long posterity ; ' they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them ;' and thus, in the lan- 
guage of Dugald Stewart, * the discoveries which in one 
age were confined to the studious and enlightened few, 
become in the next the established creed of the learned, 
and in the third form part of the elementary principles 
of education.' 

And so, in matters more spiritual, behold the opera- 
tion of the ' gathering cloud.' What a long season of 
preparation there was before * the fulness of time !* — how 
many altars blazed and victims bled, before the Divine 
Sufferer came * to put away sin by the sacrifice of Him- 
self!' Messiah was seen advancing, but He was a great 
way off. The portrait of His character and kingdom 
could indeed be traced ; but it was only in dim shadow 
and mysterious outline. Not till four thousand years 
had gone, were the church's hopes and the world's 
necessities met, when * Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea, in the days of Herod the king.' 

How very slow, too, we sometimes think the success 
of the work of converting the world to God. Such an 
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expenditure of effort, and so little fruit, — ^mission stations 
almost everywhere, and so few converts, apparently, to 
the truth in Christ And yet, are we so really barren of 
results? Do we not often speak, not merely without 
faith, but in opposition to facts ? To say nothing of the 
colonies or the islands of the sea, we have churches 
among the negroes of Africa, the Red Indians of America, 
the Malays and Mongols, the Hindoos and Burmese of 
Asia. It was the testimony of Coleridge that ' the Bible 
has been the main lever by which the moral and intel- 
lectual character of Europe has been raised to its present 
comparative height ;' and what is true of Europe, is true 
more or less of every region whither the Bible has gone. 
We might adapt Macaulay's celebrated comparison of 
the civilising influences of Protestantism and Popery,^ 
and apply it with still greater force to the civilising in- 
fluences of Christianity and Paganism. Everywhere 
thriving villages, peaceful industry, comfortable homes, 
comely apparel, the amenities of family and social life, 
the abolition of human sacrifice, the greatly restrained 
use, and, in many instances, the entire abandonment of 
the poison-nut, appear as tests and witnesses in behalf of 
the practical power of missionary effort, and encourage- 

^ * Whoever passes in Germany from a Roman Catholic to a 
Protestant principality, in Switzerland from a Roman Catholic to 
a Protestant canton, in Ireland from a Roman Catholic to a Pro- 
testant county, finds that he has passed from a lower to a higher 
grade of civilisation.' — History of England^ voL I. p. 49. 
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merits to Christian labourers everywhere not to ' despise 
the day of small things,' but, mindful of * the gathering 
cloud,' ' to go from strength to strength.' 

And then think of the facilities within our reach. It 
is surely something more than a mere coincidence that, 
just as printing was invented shortly before the Reforma- 
tion, so now, when the world is being prepared .for the 
still fuller reception of the gospel, time and space have 
been annihilated by more astounding inventions — ^the 
result being that, liker magicians than men, we can yoke 
one of the most volatile elements to our chariot wheels, 
bend iron to our work, and send the thoughts of our 
mind on the wings of the lightning itself. In these, let 
us ask, 'gathers' not 'the cloud.?' We are not blind 
to the deficiencies and errors of the present age. It is 
undoubtedly an age of great wickedness, of great pre- 
tence, of great religious indifference, of deepening reli- 
gious error; but let us look at the other side of the 
picture, and see how much is being done for the 
education of the young, how politicians are aiming 
largely at the prevention as well as the punishment of 
crime, how much thorough work for God and for souls 
is not merely sketched but achieved, and learn that, if 
the devil is busy, good men are not idle. These are all 
signs of ' the gathering cloud.' Nor must it be forgotten 
that religious progress is a growth, not a manufacture, 
and that many permanent results may be reached, which 
are invisible to man. 
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* I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where ; 
Long, long afterwards, in an oak, 
I found the arrow still unbroke.' 



Let us be thankful if we see 'the little cloud* at alL 
It shall broaden, depend upon it, and in the end stretch 
across every part of these heavens where man can be 
found, till, in the hour known to Him who knows all, it 
shall break in its final shower, *to make the wilder- 
ness like Eden, and the desert like the garden of the 
Lord/ Yes, neither in the case of an opening and 
hopeful conversion, nor of oppressed nationalities strug- 
gling for freedom, nor schemes of philanthropy to recover 
and reclaim our sunken masses, nor the building up of 
Christian churches, nor the multiplication of agencies 
which have for their object the true welfare of the world 
— ^let * the little cloud like a man's hand' ever be despised 
Enough that the mischievous uniformity has been dis- 
turbed; that a beginning, however small, has been made; 
that there is prospect of happy change — doing our part, 
God will take care of the rest. 

But while we have been thus spiritualizing and 
dwelling on the moral significance of the ' little cloud,' 
the storm has come on in earnest, and Ahab is far from 
Jezreel. The same considerate kindness of Elijah that 
urged him to refreshment on the slope of Carmel, urges 
him now to hasten homewards, lest the Kishon be 
flooded with the torrents of rain, and the dusty roads, on 
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which they have not fallen for three years and a half, 
impede the wheels of his chariot with their thick, tena- 
cious clay. ' Get thee down, that the rain stop thee 
not ;' and 'never,' as Kitto says, 'was the prospect of a 
journey being hindered by rain so gladly received by , 
mortal man/ 

And now one of the strangest incidents of this strange 
and eventful day comes under our view. Fastly and 
furiously through the blinding storm Ahab is driving to 
reach Jezreel. And who is that who, for twelve miles, 
amid the darkness of the night, with his mantle twisted 
round him, and exposed to the roar and the lash of 
the tempest, outstrips in their flight the royal horses, and 
runs in front of the chariot all the way } It is Elijah, 
the inexhaustible Gileadite, — Asahel, Achilles, ' swift of 
foot,* — upheld by the * hand' of God ; the representative 
of whom, in the act before us, is to be seen in the skatirSy 
or trained runners of Persia, at the present hour, when, 
tightly girt, they are said to remain untired as long, if 
not longer, than the fiery steeds they precede on the way. 

We had scarcely been surprised on the present occa- 
sion had the relative positions been reversed — had Ahab 
run and Elijah ridden, — and are almost disposed at first 
to exclaim, with Solomon, 'I have seen servants upon 
horses, and princes walking as servants upon the earth.' 
And yet there was much meaning in the prophet's 
act Ahab was weak and wicked ; but Ahab was king. 
Elijah was God's servant ; but office did not relieve him 
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from loyalty to the throne. The prophet is severe in 
matters of religion ; but he is also constitutional in 
matters of state. It is the recurrence of the motive we 
have seen before;^ for Elijah's work in Israel was neither 
to create a republic, nor usurp the monarch's sceptre. 
' Love the brotherhood/ says Peter ; ' fear God, honour 
the king.' What an answer there was here to the cavils ' 
of Jezebel against Elijah ! what a lesson in his favour it 
should have read to Ahab ! and how strong the recom- 
mendation it furnished in behalf of that faith which 
called upon potentates to listen to prophets, as Ahab on 
Carmel, and yet called upon prophets to pay homage to 
potentates, as Elijah amid the wild rushing tempest in 
the valley of Jezreel ! 

In conclusion, let us say, that picture of the fleet 
runner is suggestive to the Christian of many profitable 
thoughts — and chiefly of this, that loyalty to God is 
simply 'running in the way of His commandments.' 
And with this let nothing interfere. Let us run in the 
right spirit, stripped of every encumbrance, with concen- 
tration of purpose, in humble reliance on God. Elijah- 
like, in the way^ His strength and support shall never be 
wanting; for 'the hand of the Lord' shall be on us#* 
'Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and the 
young men shall utterly fall : but they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength ; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles ; they shall run and not be 

^ Page 1 20. 
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weary ; and they shall walk and not faint/ And then, 
in the endy we shall have, what at least at Jezreel, Elijah 
had not, the chaplet of glory to crown our brow. There 
is an old eastern tale of the swift Persian shatirs} To 
one his sovereign had promised the hand of a princess 
if he accomplished in running a certain feat Girt as 
tightly as possible, when to stoop was death, he ran for 
miles like a gazelle in front of the royal train. Alarmed 
at his success, and fearing the promise would have to be 
kept, the monarch dropped his whip ; but, scarce paus- 
ing in his progress, the adroit, skilful runner picked it up 
with his foot Next the monarch dropped his ring, and 
finding that that^ with his foot, he could not recover, 
the runner exclaimed, ' O king, you have broken your 
word, but I am true to the last* — stooped to the ground, 
picked up the ring with his finger, gave a deep groan of 
pain, fell down and expired. With God and the runner 
in the Christian race there is no deceit * God is not 
a man, that He should lie.* He who has said, * So run 
that ye may obtain,* will confer ' the mark of the high 
calling of God' on the humblest who reaches the goal at 
the last ; nay, passing in at the gate of glory, the testi- 
mony of the mightiest runner in the Christian race will 
be the testimony of every satisfied soul : * I have not 
run in vain, neither laboured in vain ;* ' I rejoice in the 
day of Christ' 

^ See KiTTO's Daily Bible Illustrations^ voL iv. p. 245, where 

the incident is related in full 

I 



ELIJAH UNDER THE JUNIPER 

TREE; 

OR, THE PROPHET FLEEING FOR LIFE, 



' What greater minds, like Elijah's, have felt intensely, all we have felt in 
our own degree. We have had our lonely hours, our days of disappoint- 
ment, and our moments of hopelessness ; times when our highest feelings 
have been misunderstood, and our purest met with ridicule, when our 
heavy secret was lying unshared, like ice upon the heart. And then the 
spirit gives way; we have wished that all were over, that we could lie down 
tired, and rest like the children from life, that the hour was come when we 
could put the extinguisher on the lamp, and feel the last grand rush of 
darkness.' — Robertson of Brighton. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

ELIJAH UNDER THE JUNIPER- 
TREE. 

I KINGS XIX. 1-7.— B.C 906. 

|E read in physical science that, by the side of 
mountains, the sea or lake is, generally speak- 
ing, as deep as the corresponding height on 
the adjoining bank. In spiritual matters a similar law 
would seem to prevail ; for it frequently happens that 
those are most liable to sink to the depths of melancholy 
and depression, who have risen to the loftiest eminences 
of trust and faith. It was the same David, for example, 
who had sung, ' Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear,' who broke out into the 
wail, when insulted by Doeg, .' Woe is me, that I sojourn 
in Mesech, that I dwell in the tents of Kedar ! ' It was 
the same Job who, when bereft of his property and 
children, could say, ' The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord,' who, at 
a later period in his history, borne down by accumulated 
distress, exclaimed, ' I will not refrain my mouth ; I will 
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speak in the anguish of my spirit ; I will complain in the 
bitterness of my soul.' It was the same Peter, the man 
of fire and impulse, whom nothing could daunt, and who 
had solemnly sworn to be the last to quit his Master's 
side, who, overcome by weakness, and in despair at the 
failure of his hopes, ' began to curse and to swear' — the 
old fisherman nature coming back for the moment, — and, 
charged with the fellowship of Jesus, replied, * I know 
not the man/ And so it is Elijah, the brave and bold, 
the man of iron limb and lion heart, whom we have now 
to find ' in the wilderness,' ' under a juniper-tree,' ' re- 
questing for himself that he might die :' * It is enough ; 
now, O Lord, take away my life, for I am not better 
than my fathers.' Truly saith the proverb, ' The best of 
men are but men at the best,' and even Elijah is no 
exception. 

But to the story. It must have been late in the 
evening when the wheels of the royal chariot rattled 
through the streets of Jezreel. Full of hope that, after 
the contest on Carmel, the worship of Jehovah shall soon 
be the national religion again, the prophet has ventured 
to the very gate of the city. He knows the present 
temper of the people ; he anticipates much good from 
his own loyalty to Ahab : let the monarch and the 
nation only act out their convictions, and Baal is in 
the dust 

Ahab goes to his palace. He reports at once to 
Jezebel the doings on Carmel and the banks of the 
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Kishon. From motives of policy he urges her either to 
acquiesce in the suddenly awakened popular feeling, or 
at least to say nothing about the slaughter of the priests. 
But little knows the sovereign the spirit of his queen. 
This 'daughter of Tyre' is aroused. The Gileadite 
again! — the very name deepens the crimson on that 
painted face/ on which Ahab, cursed for a craven, and 
cowering like a child, can read the concentration of all 
rage and scorn. Defied } Baal degraded before as- 
sembled Israel t His priesthood butchered like so 
many cattle t And all by a wild Bedouin from the 
mountains — a boor, a fanatic let loose among men } By 
all the divinities of Phoenicia it shall not be unrevenged. 

* Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, and fill me 
Top-full of direst cruelty 1 . . . 
That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose.' ^ 

And so, swearing a tremendous oath, like Saul at Aijalon,' 
or Hannibal by the deathbed of his father, she cries, and 
cannot sleep that night till she has sent Elijah the words, 
— thinking him' quite within her reach for the present, 
and that with the new day she shall the more effectually 
accomplish her purpose, — 'So let the gods do to me, 
and more also, if I make not thy life as the life of one 
of them (the slain priests) by to-morrow about this time.' 

* 2 Kings ix. 30. * SHAKESPEARE {Lady Macbeth). 

* I Sam. xiv. 39. 
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Elijah disappears. The old Arab endurance which, 
God's power assisting, enabled him to outstrip the 
chariot's speed, seems to have brought back along with 
it the old Arab instinct, which, God's power forgotten, 
induced him in a moment of weakness to flee from 
danger, but from duty as well. He had stood unmoved 
amid the awful alternative on Carmel — ^victory or death. 
He had confronted the wrath of Ahab, the might of 
Israel, and the tempest of a fierce and stormy sky; 
these, he felt, he could easily face, but not the eye, and 
lip, and scowl of Jezebel. And so ' he arose and went 
for his life.' 

It seems a strange close to that long and eventful 
day begun at Carmel, to find Elijah — ^like Orestes pur- 
sued by the Furies in Argos, or Athanasius leading 
alternately a life of exile and triumph — ^fleeing from the 
threat of the Phoenician queen over the mountains of 
Jezreel and Samaria, accompanied only by the Sareptan 
boy, and halting not till he has reached the southern 
extremity of the land of Palestine. At first we are apt 
to imagine he might have remained in Judah, whither 
so many of the faithful in Israel had gone,^ and where 
good King Jehoshaphat reigned ; but we must remember, 
on the other hand, that Jehoshaphat was on terms 
of political alliance with Ahab,* and that Jehoram, his 
eldest son, had married the daughter of Jezebel.' 

'And he came to Beersheba, which belongeth to 

^ See p. 83. '2 Chron. xviii. 3. * 2 Kings viii. 18. 
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Judah.'^ What memories must have been recalled to 
the fugitive! Here Abraham had often communed with 
God,* and Isaac had built an altar,' — in fact, the whole 
scene was full of lingering devotion, where, at ' the well 
of the oath,' the haunt of the grey fathers of the Hebrew 
race, many holy hours had been spent among the tents 
and flocks. But the flight of the prophet is not yet over. 
Although far from the palace of Israel, and with the 
whole territory of the rival kingdom between him and 
implacable Jezebel, he cannot rest satisfied ; and so, 
leaving the Sareptan boy at Beersheba, he plunges a 
day's journey into the wild, uninhabited region beyond 
the boundary of Palestine, known as the Arabian desert. 
Broken-hearted and alone, he wanders over the rocky 
waste. He has cut himself off from all human sympathy, 
and he has none to expect from God. He is worn with 
travel, he is hungry for food, and there is no grot of 
Cherith here, nor ravens to bring him a welcome meal. 
Like the African explorer in a similar extremity, he at 
length sees a friend in a flower — the flowers of a desert 
broom,* translated in the narrative ' a juniper-tree.' It 
has tall, spreading branches, and beautiful white leaves ; 
he covets its cooling shade ; and so, aweary of life, 

' The careful reader of the narrative will remark its Israehtish 
origin here. 

* Gen. xxi. 33. * Gen. xxvi. 25. 

* The original Hebrew is DH*) (the roihem tree), the Spanish 
broom of modem botany. 
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dispirited and in despair, he lies down, like many a brave 
but erring spirit since, content in his hour of anguish 
to die.' 

Let us try to analyse the elements of the prophet's 
great grief. We shall have to show his failings in the 
sequel ; but, ' subject to like passions as we are,' let us 
first do him justice as a man. We must allow something 
for the anxieties and excitement through which he had 
passed. There is a limit even to an iron frame ; the bow 
which is always stretched to its utmost tension will break 
in the end. In a different form you see the same prin- 
ciple in the case of Bunyan. ' His horrible internal con- 
flicts,' says Macaulay, 'prove not that he was a worse 
man than his neighbours, but that his fervour exceeded 
his knowledge, and that his imagination exercised 
despotic power over his body and mind.'^ 

We must allow something also for his fear of Jezebel; 
and indeed, in this world, there is nothing more to be 
feared than a wicked, ungodly, revengeful woman. It is 
the great law of contraries. There is nothing so beauti- 
ful as woman's love ; there is nothing so terrible as 
woman's hatred. * The refuse of what is best is worst,' 
says the Roman proverb.* The pretended mother in 

^ There is an indented rock opposite the gate of the Greek 
convent between Jerusalem and Bethlehem, which is shown at the 
present day as the spot where Elijah rested. It is justly regarded 
as apocryphal. See Smith's Dictionary^ art Elijah. 

* Macaulay's Essays y vol. i. p. 137. 

* Corruptio optimi pessima est 
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Solomon's days proposes to slay the living child. 
Athaliah, to gratify her own ambition, ' destroys all the 
seed royal' ^ The daughter of Herodias solicits the 
Baptist's head. Jezebel vows to take Elijah's life. 

Something, too, may be allowed for his want of occu- 
pation. 'The- capacity of ennui,' says that beautiful 
soul, Robertson of Brighton, although we are very far 
from him in some of his views, ' is one of the signatures 
of man's immortality ; it is his very greatness that makes 
inaction misery.'^ It was probably so with Elijah. He 
had not been made to wander over heath and desert ; no 
monk in cloistered cell was to be his mission ; but to 
work sternly and strongly — defender of the faith in 
Israel, if haply she would 'return, revive as the corn, 
and grow as the vine, and the scent thereof be as the 
wine of Lebanon.' Under his sheltering broom, there- 
fore, the prophet was in an unnatural position. 

* A want of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed ;' 

and so despondency and unquiet steal over his spirit, 
and make the fleet runner of Jezreel, the once active 
Elijah, supremely unhappy. 

Much, last of all, must be allowed for the prophet's 

feeling of disappointment after the triumph of Carmel. 

The nation had pronounced for God, and yet, overawed 

by the rage of the Phoenician queen, both monarch and 

* 2 Kings xi. I. ^ Sermons y vol. ii. p. 25. 
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people were silent ; and there was none who would ding 
to Elijah but his Sareptan boy. The impression on the 
national mind never seems to have got below the sur- 
face, and even such as it was, one sentence from Jezebel 
has scared it away. This was a sad reverse, a calamity 
on which the prophet had never counted, after the great 
shout of the assembled multitudes, *The Lord, He is 
the God ; the Lord, He is the God.' And yet, what b 
popularity } The fickle breath of man — ^like Athens of 
old, who worshipped her philosophers the one day, put 
them to death the second, and built them a monument 
the third. Thousands will be your friends during the 
gale of prosperity, — ^when you are a rich and hospitable 
merchant, or an eloquent and successful statesman. But 
let reverse of fortune overtake the merchant, and those 
who have sat at his table will pass him by on the street ; 
or let the statesman, by a trick of party, be found on the 
shady side of office, and measures which his earnestness 
devised, will be attributed to his merely dashing and 
clever successor, realizing the old line of Virgil : ' I made 
the verses, another has carried away the honours.' Ah ! 
it is in these moments we begin to sympathize with poor 
Elijah, to understand something of his position, and to 
feel for him, after all, intensest compassion when we see 
him beneath ' the juniper-tree ALONE.' 

And yet the flight from Jezreel can never be justified. 
Some, indeed, have attempted its entire justification, 
among the rest Professor Porter, who remarks that flight 
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in times of danger is not always a sign of cowardice, and 
that Moses fled from Egypt, Paul from Damascus, and 
even our blessed Lord, on one occasion, from the temple. 
But the highly critical condition of Israel at this moment 
is forgotten. The monarch and people were indeed 
cowed by Jezebel ; and yet the presence of Elijah daring 
heTy as he had done the priests, would probably have 
restored the popular, if not the royal faith. The nation, 
never very resolute, had given way for the moment ; but 
what might not have been accomplished, had Elijah stood 
forth as their leader, cheered them with words of hope, 
and animated them with something of his own native 
force and fire } All this was lost by his flight, — the whole 
work of Carmel was undone by that midnight rush 
through the gate of Jezreel. Surely, if ever great things 
might have been expected from Elijah, it would have 
been now ; and yet he deserts his post. * Lord what is 
man V Why did he not ask counsel on his knees } 
Where was his confidence in Him who was greater than 
Jezebel } Where was the memory of past deliverances ? 
Could the God who had been with him in six troubles, 
not be with him in the seventh } Was His ear heavy 
that it could not hear. His arm shortened that it could 
not save } Why this yielding to faithless alarm, in view 
of the promise : ' Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage, 
and He shall strengthen thine heart : wait, I say, on the 
Lord.^' In fact, there is so much mystery about this 
incident in the prophet's life, that we are almost inclined 
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to believe with some that, as in the case of Paul, after 
being 'caught up to the third heavens,' Elijah was 
' exalted above measure,' after the triumph of Carmel^ 
and that the richest ship being the pirate's prize, God 
permitted the temptation of the flight, to teach His 
servant, what a poor, weak creature he was in reality, 
when left to himself. 

Shall we inquire the thoughts of the prophet under 
the juniper-tree ? ' Oh ! the melancholy images,' says 
Krummacher, * that pass before him. He sees the people 
reeling on Carmel in their idolatrous orgies, the streets 
of Jezreel resounding with blasphemies against God, and 
Jezebel drunk with the blood of the few believers who 
have fallen as victims to her revenge.' At length, unable 
to bear up any more, he exclaims, ' It is enough ; now, 
O Lord, take away my life.' What querulousness there 
is here ; as if he had not voluntarily^ as well as wildly 
and recklessly, plunged into his present position ! — ^what 
contradiction ; it was to escape death he fled, and now 
he implores it ! — what unpreparedness to die ; for he can 
never be fit to meet his God in the other world who 
cries to Him, like Elijah, to take away his life in this ! 
— ^what Ignorance of his highest interests ; for, had his 
prayer been granted, what a crowning farewell to earth 
he must, in his future translation, have lost ! How sad 
the resemblance between the prophet and Job : * Let 
the day perish wherein I was born!' and how striking 
the contrast between the prophet and Paul : * I am in a 
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strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and to be 
with Christ, which is far better : nevertheless to abide 
in the flesh is more needful for you ! And having this 
confidence, I know that I shall abide and continue with 
you all, for your furtherance and joy of faith! ' Weary, 
heart-sick prophet, teach us all that, however tried and 
tempted, with * fears within or fightings without,' it is no 
light thing to wander from the path of duty, or the ways 
and will of God. 

* He lay and slept' Thanks for the blessed forget- 
fulness of slumber — riches to the poor, and health to all. 
We wear out these bodies, and nightly comes the nurse 
to apply the soothing draught, to close the eyelids, and 
unconsciously, as the dark hours pass, to restore the 
waste and loss. O Sleep ! Sleep ! thou relic, like Love, 
of Eden, where Adam slept, how the sons of toil every- 
where, after sweat of brow or brain, resign themselves to 
thy captivity, which is indeed but sweet release ; how 
hundreds would give half their fortune to enjoy thee in 
upper chambers, where foot-falls must be low, and 
utterance but in whispers ; and how, to the desolate in 
heart, thou comest a balm from heaven, where the sorrow 
is forgotten, and the mysterious spirit wings its way to 
the dream-land of melody and joy. It was even so with 
Elijah — nay, it was more. The prophet had forgotten 
God, but God had not forgotten the prophet He who 
sent an angel to Hagar in the wilderness of Shur, sends 

^ PhiL i. 23-25. 1^ 
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an angel to Elijah in the wilderness of Idumea ; and He 
who, in that extremity, provided 'the well/ provides 
now, in this extremity, 'the cake baken on the coals,! 
and the cruse of water* at the prophet's 'head/ — ^humble 
fare, yet far more than he deserved, and as much as a 
child of the desert requires. 

God is a wise physician — ^food first, rebuke after. 
Twice the angelic messenger came down, twice the 
broken-hearted prophet slept, twice he was fed with his 
miraculous meal. Behold the Father's love! With 
Elijah He dealt as He has alwa3rs dealt with us — not 
merely beyond our deserts, but beyond our conceptions. 
Nay, remark the rebuking kindness. When the prof^et 
fled to Cherith in the path of duty, he was fed by ravens; 
when he flees to Idumea, outof^ki't path of duty, he is 
fed by a ' ministering' angel. 

Behold, also, the way to deal with wanderers! ' Arise 
and eat ;' it was precisely what Elijah needed. In his 
present position it was useless to reason ; let the body 
be brought back to its wonted tone, then Grod would 
take His erring servant to task, faithfully and for his 
profit Let the lesson not be forgotten: kindness and 
gentleness will subdue, where severity and harshness will 
only steel and lock up the soul. ' Brethren, if a man be 
overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual restore such 
an one in the spirit of meekness^ considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted.* 

Behold, in fine, the blessedness of restraining grace! 

% 
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*Am I a sea, or a whale/ petulantly asked Job, 'that 
Thou settest a watch over me ?' The man of Uz was 
right so far, for everywhere in nature we see restraining 
law. There is a limit to the plague and pestilence, the 
storm and tempest, the flood and flame. Neither the 
lion nor the lamb can go beyond their instincts, — levia- 
than nor the insect that dances in the summer sun. And 
what a comfort to man, who alone in creation has both 
the tendency and capacity to break the barriers of his 
being, that he, too, is ' beset behind and before!' What 
might Elijah have done, if God had not met him under 
the juniper-tree ? We do well to be thankful for the 
check, the curb, the finger bruised, the foot crushed, the 
lingering illness, the reins held tight. Nothing happens 
without a reason; and frequently, if we had our own 
way, it would only prove our ruin. Let us be content — 
we are in the hands of 'a cunning workman.' Elijah 
said it was ' enough,' but God said no ; there was other 
work still for the prophet of the rocks, and he was 
not to die the death of a hunted felon. Take comfort, 
then, timid, erring Christian — * the Lord liveth,' not 
merely the spectator of the world, but its Governor, its 
Supreme : 

* Even as a mother o*er her children bending, 
And with her frowns a mother^s fondness blending.' 

* He doeth all things well ;' He knows our ' down-sitting 

and up-rising;' He ' understands our thought afar off;* 

K 
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He is ' acquainted with all our ways ;' and, sooner or 
later, on earth or in heaven, we, if only ' faithful unto 
death,' shall make the glad and universal testimony: 
' Great and marv-ellous are Thy works, Lord God Al- 
mighty ; just and true are Thy ways. Thou King of 
saints!' 
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OR, THE PR OPHE T RE PR VED A ND ENC OUR A GED, 



* Back, then, complainer, loathe thy life no more, - 
Nor deem thyself upon a desert shore, 

Because the rocks the nearer prospect close. 
Yet in fallen Israel are there hearts and eyes 
That day by day in prayer like thine arise ; 

Thou knowest them not, but their Creator knows. 
Go, to the world return, nor fear to cast 
Thy bread upon the waters ; sure at last 

In joy to find it after many days.* — 

Keble. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ELiy AH A T HOREB. 

I KINGS XIX. 8-18. — B.C 906. 

NE Sabbath afternoon in early spring, the 
day's work over, we were standing at the 
window of a Scottish manse which overlooked 
the Queen of Scottish lakes. Lofty sentinel of the scene 
was a mountain crowned with snow. A sudden storm 
arose. The lake was rolling in, the churned and crested 
billows to the shore. The hailstones pattered thick and 
hard upon the window-pane, and round the summit of 
the mountain the wild winds played. Next came to 
mingle in the war the forked flame from the blackening 
cloud, succeeded by the roar and rush, terrifically grand 
Strange close, we thought, to this the day of rest. No' 
Sabbath calm is here, no soothing silence, no peaceful 
setting of the sun to bear the soul away. But soon, 
behind the mountain ridge, there rose a little streak, a 
streak that grew into a many-coloured span. It was 
mirrored in the lake below, and, awed by its beauty, the 
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waters hushed. It cast its glory on the mountain's sum- 
mit, and tinged its wreath of snow with the violet and 
the rose. At presence of the gentle stranger, the upper 
air withdrew its armies, the wild winds breathed a softer 
music, and there, amid the strife, the Rainbow bent its 
lustrous arch, as if to say, 'It is the Sabbath of the 
Lord ; peace, be ye still.' 

We found a gospel emblem here, and fitly may we 
use it in connection with the incident in Elijah's life, at 
which we have arrived. 'Ye are not come unto the 
mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
nor unto blackness, and darkness, and tempest. . . . But 
ye are come unto Mount Sion, and unto the city of the 
living God, the heavenly Jerusalem.* Sinai was stern 
and lowering. It was destitute, indeed, of neither gran- 
deur nor sublimity ; but it was the grandeur of the 
thunder-cloud, the sublimity of the earthquake. In 
peaceful contrast appears Mount Sion, 'beautiful for 
situation, the joy of the whole earth,' with sweeter air 
and milder sunbeam, where * the storm is changed into 
a calm,' and * the sound of a trumpet and the voice of 
words* into ' the still small voice' of God's love to man, 
' able to drive all sadness, even despair.' The slumber- 
ing Elijah is soon to hear it ; but first we must follow 
the progress of the tale. 

The dispirited prophet has been aroused and fed 
But not yet has he arrived at a full sense of his posi- 
tion as a fugitive from God. He rises from beneath his 
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sheltering shrub. The feeling of loneliness and alarm is 
still present in his bosom. He is unwilling to follow the 
angelic voice.^ He seems resolved to retire from his 
post of duty altogether. He cannot think of retracing 
his steps through the wilderness of Idumea and the 
kingdom of Judah. One solitary man, he cannot con- 
front the entire political strength of Israel ; and so, 
across the Sinai tic desert, a journey of one hundred and 
eighty miles, and through six long weeks of exile, the 
broken-hearted prophet travels on. 

He could have accomplished the journey in a shorter 
period. At the rate of twenty miles daily — a compara- 
tive trifle to a son of the mountains — ^he could have 
reached his destination in ten days with ease, keeping 
the Jewish Sabbath most religiously by the way. But, 
smitten by the ever present and predominating thought 
that he is the one representative of God left in the land, 
he wanders up and down, with nothing for support but 
the food he had received under the desert broom, until, 
on the fortieth evening, he beholds the peaks of Horeb,* 
glowing in the rays of the setting sun. 

^ We regard the words, ' Arise, and eat ; for the journey is too 
great for thee,' as an injunction to return to the post of duty. 

2 * What a grand simplicity of outline and form, filling the be- 
holder with awe as he stands beneath, and sees the mountain rise 
heavenward from the plain ! How must they have felt who stood 
here when the mountain it was death to touch burned with fire, and 
the terrible sounds and sights shadowed forth the severe justice of 
the dispensation they announced ! Even now, we seem in Sinai to„ 
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Premising that it is worthy of remark that all the 
three illustrious figures — Moses, Elijah, and our blessed 
Lord — ^whom we descry amid the blaze of glory on the 
holy mount, passed precisely the same period of time in 
the \%ildemess, the locality of the two former also being 
similar, and none of them, during the whole period of 
their sojourn, having any food — let us inquire into the 
possible motive that could have actuated the prophet 
in his visit to this ancient and lonely scene. Let it be 
remembered at the outset, that the hallowed associa- 
tions which to us crowd and cluster around Jerusalem, 
Bethany, Lebanon, the Sea of Galilee, and such like — 
the wish, alas ! so seldom gratified, to have faith con- 
firmed and devotion deepened in actual view of these 
haunts of old — were transferred, in the days of Elijah, 
to the very spot whither we now see him plodding his 
weary way. The greatest epochs, and the grandest and 
most solemn events in Jewish history had, up to this 
moment, been all connected with it It was on Horeb 
the ' I Am that I Am* appeared in the burning bush ; 

see the Law, noble and true, but devoid of the tenderness of the 
Gospel- like the vast barren mountain whence it was given to 
man, with no final resting-place for a human soul, except in the 
promises of a better future. And yet, as in the Law there was this 
glimpse of life, so here, in the valley beneath the mount of the Law, 
we see, as the symbol of the Gospel, a hospitable convent, whose 
garden invites the wearied eye to rest in its shade.* — Frith's Sinai 
and Palestine — a series of large and beautiful photographs of scenes 
in the Holy Land. London and Glasgow : M'Kenzie. 1863. 
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from the smitten rock of Horeb the water ran to refresh a 
parched and murmuring people ; while on Horeb, again, 
the hands uplifted by Aaron and Hur did more than 
the sword of Joshua to prostrate the hostile strength 
of Amalek. And what of Sinai ? Whence was the law 
given ? Where rolled the thunder, and curled upward 
the smoke and flame ? Where did Israel's host and 
Israel's leader * exceedingly fear and quake?* Where 
was Moses alone with God ? There on these mountain 
ranges, whereof Horeb was the name of the group, and 
Sinai of the particular summit, and . into one of whose 
numerous caves,^ probably a traditional sanctuary, the 
prophet of the rocks — in a better frame certainly than 
when he was under the juniper-tree, but not yet a wholly 
fit and corrected one — now enters and lies down. He 
seeks quiet, meditation, repose. He is under the influ- 
ence of religious feeling of a certain kind. He hopes to 
find comfort in the memories of the past, if it cannot be 
found in the facts of the present. He will pour out his 
grief for a night to the time-hallowed clefts ;* for he is 
sick of the world and yearns for solitude : 

^ The cave is still shown, beneath the summit of the Jebel M'&sa^ 
or Mount of Moses, which is separated from Horeb by a little 
upland plain. It forms part of the Chapel of Elijah. * The monks 
show, near the altar, a hole just large enough for a man's body, 
which they say is the cave where the prophet dwelt. Tapers are 
lighted and incense burnt in the chapel.' — Robinson's Researchesy 
voL i. p. 152. 

* This we believe to be the period of time indicated in the 
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* Oh ! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless continuity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit 
May never reach me more.' 

We sympathize with the wandering prophet ; but he 
was undoubtedly ^v^ong, as all men must be, when, what- 
ever the motive, they flee from the path of duty. Not 
the holiest scenes on earth can be our apology for 
failure in obedience to divine commands, nor tenderest 
recollections yield true peace, if we are turning our 
backs upon the will of God. Elijah should have been in 
Samaria, not in the desert ; in the palace of Ahab, not 
in the cave of Horeb. He, a desponding sentimentalist, 
and such a golden opportunity to be had in Israel ! He, 
of all in the land, abandoning the work so nobly begun— 
inspiring the people with new religious hopes, and 
then leaving them to their fate at the hands of Jezebel ! 
Really, it is not Elijah-like ; and so he who had rebuked 
others for their indecision, must himself be rebuked for 
his desertion of work through faithlessness and fear. 

'What doest thou here, Elijah.^* The prophet has 
been followed to Horeb ; he has forsaken God, but God 
is too merciful to forsake him. He was discovered 
under the juniper-tree ; he is discovered also in the cave. 

narrative, the original Hebrew verb p^ (lln), translated (i Kings 
xix. 9) * lodged,' being rendered in the account of the visit of the 
two angels to Lot (Gen. xix. 2), by * tarry all night,' the primary 
meaning of the word. See Gesenius tn loco. 
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There were ministrations then ; there is a voice now, and 
the voice is the voice of God. Not often has it been 
heard on earth ; but always when heard it has spoken 
in words not soon to be forgotten. Thus, to Adam, 
* Where art thou V — to Eve, * What is this that thou hast 
done.?* — ^to Cain, ' Where is Abel, thy brother ?' And so 
to the fugitive prophet — the first direct utterance of God 
since he had left Jezreel, for it was an angel that spoke 
as he lay under the desert broom — *What doest thou 
here, Elijah V 

Every word is expressive ; put the emphasis on each 
in succession, and a new thought is called up. A pro- 
phet lying down in despair — that prophet Elijah — the 
scene of despair, not in the midst of his crushing labours, 
but more than three hundred miles away ! It is unnatural, 
highly culpable, unprecedented. Remark, too, the strong 
individuality of the question. ' What doest thou here, 
Elijah V Not the prophet merely, but all of us must 
thus give account to God. The possessed conditions of 
responsibility prove its fact and bestow its consciousness. 
All the arrangements of human society and law estab- 
lish the same ; nay, we are all dealt with by God as if 
He saw none but ourselves, as if each was the one soli- 
tary, lonely man in the world. There is a great deter- 
ring power in this ; and it were well — when suspicious of 
a particular course of action, or wearily wandering from 
God over wastes and wilds, or in impatience and unbe- 
lief giving up our work, or thinking more of the work 
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than of Him who can strengthen us for it — ^we remem- 
bered the possibility of being arrested with personal 
directness, like Elijah before us, or Jonah of a subsequent 
age, and either rebuked or scourged back to compliance 
with the disregarded divine behest 

The prophet begins the tale of his woe : *'I have been 
very jealous for the Lord God of Hosts : for the children 
of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, thrown down 
Thine altars, and slain Thy prophets with the sword ; and 
I, even I only, am left ; and they seek my life to take 
it away/ A passing note may be made of the climax 
here, descriptive of the sin of idolatrous Israel A for- 
saken covenant led to demolished altars, whose ruined 
fanes made the transition easy to the slaughter of those 
who once ministered there. Wickedness is essentially 
self-repeating, each new repetition more daring than the 
last — * like the letting out of water,* to use a Bible figure 
on another theme, first the rain-drop, finally the roaring 
and sweeping cascade. * Resist beginnings' is a heathen 
maxim which Christians may learn ; there is a momentum 
in sin as well as in physical science ; it is the first step 
that costs. 

But to the wail of the prophet He has got his pent- 
up sorrow out at last He has delivered his soul from 
its distressing and distracting burden, and even in its 
relation he finds relief. He is the solitary Protester for 
God ; both zealous and jealous has he been; and now 
his spirit is embittered by his want of success, and his 
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life is endangered by his very devotion. Again our com- 
passion and censure blend. Remark the difference of 
the language on Horeb from the language on Carmel. 
There, as we have shown, he was the Vindicator of God, 
here he stands up in his own vindication ; there he was the 
Reformer of Israel, here he is her accuser ; there he had no 
need to publish his faithfulness, here he proclaims it when, 
for the time, it has ceased to exist. We blame not the 
prophet that he yearns for sympathy. It is the yearning 
of every earnest soul. Nay, amid the darkness, spiritual 
far more than material, of the cross itself, hear we not the 
cry, * My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me ?* 

And yet Elijah had gone astray. True, the times 
were corrupt ; but that corruptioii was just the reason 
why, like soldiers in the nation's danger, he should have 
been found in his place — the world at any season can 
spare its Ahabs and Jezebels, but never, and especially 
at a crisis, can it spare its Elijahs. True, the demon of 
persecution had been unchained ; but that, again, was 
just the reason why his confidence in God should have 
waxed stronger and stronger — for what is the use of 
faith, if it is only in exercise when the sea is calm and 
the sun shines ? True, he had witnessed no visible suc- 
cess ; but success is not always visible ; besides, the pro- 
phet was a very poor judge of it ; and, after all, mere suc- 
cess is not to be reckoned the true rule of life.^ * Nay,' 

* * What is ministerial success ? Crowded churches, full aisles, 
attentive congregations, the approval of the religious world, much 
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God seems to add, *you have been altogether wrong, 
Elijah, in your past calculations as to how successes for 
truth must be won. You brought famine and drought 
on the land ; you conquered on Carmel by fire ; you an- 
nihilated the priests of Baal ; and because you did these, 
you have been imagining all along that, by means of 
THE TERRIBLE, you are to bring back the people to their 
allegiance to me. Never were you further mistaken. 
" Go forth and stand upon the mount before the Lord."* 

In some such paraphrase as this, we believe, lies the 
key to the interpretation of the sublime but mysterious 
spectacle which immediately follows. Elijah's past life 
had been one of tempest and storm. Much had there 
been of John the Baptist's boldness ; but little of John the 
Evangelist's more persuasive love. The prophet must be 
taught the glory of gentleness, the moral majesty of 
calm, the power of peace — ^hence the symbolic represen- 
tation at the mouth of the cave, and, in view of which, we 
may well say with Krummacher, * How great, in the 
midst of his errors, Elijah must have been, when, for 
his reproof and instruction, both heaven and earth are 
moved, the rocks rend, and even the mountains fall.' 

We are first introduced to THE VISION. In the 

impression produced ? Elijah thpught so ; and when he found out 
his mistake, and discovered that the applause on Carmel subsided 
into hideous silence, his heart well-nigh broke with disappointment 
Ministerial success lies in altered lives, and obedient, humble 
hearts — unseen work^ recognised in the judgment day.' — ROBERT- 
SON of Brighton's Sermons^ voL iL p. 30. 
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midst of the evening stillness, *the Lord passes by;' but 
not as to Moses, when, six hundred years before, he 
too had stood in one of the clefts of these lonely hills. 
There is a hurricane. ' A great and strong wind rent 
the mountains.* Shivered are the granite cliffs around ; 
driven about, like armies in battle, the clouds above ; 
raging, like ocean in its fury, the sands beneath. It 
seems the giving of the Law over again. There is power 
here, but it is the power of the tornado — awful and 
appalling. There is majesty here, but it is the majesty 
of the simoom — alarming and distressing. There is no 
feeling of peace, or nearness, or calm, holy joy. *The 
Lord was not in the wind.* 

The Lord again ' passes by.* Terrified by the tem- 
pest, the prophet, who has been standing at the mouth 
of his cave, plants his foot firmly down on the mountain 
side, when lo! it sinks beneath him, for there is *an 
earthquake.* The whole wilderness quivers ; the highest 
peaks of Horeb rock and reel ; while away through the 
opening valleys rings the reverberating roar. * He 
looketh upon the earth, and it trembleth.* * The ever- 
lasting mountains were scattered, the perpetual hills did 
bow.* There was power here again, majesty here again, 
but only those of terror, not tranquillity — uproar of the 
fiercest and wildest, but no sweet communication from a 
covenant God. ' The Lord was not in the earthquake.* 

A furtive, frightened glance the prophet next steals ; 
but eyes of man are helpless to gaze on what appears. 
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There is * a fire/ From every quarter of the heavens, 
around every summit and along every ridge of Horeb, 
play the flash and flame. It is one incessant, universal 
blaze. It makes the deepening shades of evening 
brighter far than noon. It stuns even him who was the 
prophet of fire. The shafts from a convulsed and frown- 
ing firmament are leaping and gleaming in all directions. 
And yet, while there is power here again, and majesty 
here again, there is no delightful sense to Elijah that he 
has God by his side, or God in his soul : ' The Lord was 
not in the fire.* These were THE terrible, but the 
terrible was not God ; nay, God is not there, till, the 
elemental rage over, and borne on the desert breeze, 
there comes * the still small voice * — heard all the more 
clearly amid the silence that succeeded the storm — ^to 
explain the dramatic symbols, give them their great 
spiritual meaning, and by anticipation reveal 

* The hand that thus ruffles the evening's cahn, 
Bearing Calvary's print on its bleeding pabn.' 

Of what particular kind of sound 'the still small 
voice* consisted, whether articulate or otherwise, we do 
not know ; but one thing is evident, it spoke louder to 
Elijah than all the previous storm and terror. These 
had roused his fears, but they had never reached his 
heart He had looked on them amazed, but not in 
sympathy. He had been riveted to the spot, but only 
as a spectator of nature's unaccustomed wrath. But no 
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sooner does he hear the whisper that indicates a special 
presence, than he wraps his face in his mantle, like Moses 
when 'he trembled and durst not behold,*^ and stands 
before, rather beneath, the cave to receive the message 
from heaven. 

We pause here to ascertain the meaning of this sin- 
gular and solemn scene. We have already remarked 
upon its primary significance to Elijah. It is thought 
by some that it was intended by God as a rebuke to the 
prophet for his fear of Jezebel ; as if He had said, * Why 
be afraid of Jezebel's power, when you witness this dis- 
play of Mine V There is certainly an important meaning 
here, and yet we doubt if it be the correct one. At least 
we give the preference to the view already named, which 
finds in the hurricane, earthquake, and fire the type of 
the prophet's past life, and in * the still small voice' the 
future agency, the gentleness of which was to prove far 
more effective than all his stormy ardour. And yet the 
lessons to be drawn from this symbolic scene have a 
wider reach and a larger bearing. 

We find in it the picture of the dispensations of 

religion which God has successively sent on earth. There 

was first the awful, the terrible, the tempestuous, in the 

form of Judaism — the age of stern command, and bloody 

rite, and dreary pilgrimage, succeeded by the milder 

reign of gospel times, whose severest prohibitions may 

be summed up in this : * Do thyself no harm.' We find 

^ Acts vii. 32. 
L 
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in it, again, the picture of the workings of God's Holy 
Spirit in the conversion of sinners, — first the storm and 
struggle, unrest, mental disquietude, spiritual agony, the 
cry of the Philippian jailer, * What must I do to be saved?' 
succeeded by the breaking in of light, the unloosing of 
fetters, the uprising from the dust, the joy of a con- 
sciously-pardoned soul, 'We have found the Messias, 
which is called Christ* Finally, we discover in this 
dramatic vision the true secret of all spiritual success. 
Power is not necessarily demonstrative. Tumult is not 
necessarily strength. *The greatest works,' says one, 
' like the temple of Solomon,^ have been achieved in 
silence.' 

Let nature be our teacher. Not by Alpine thunders 
on Alpine heights is the snow melted, but rather by the 
peaceful rays of the summer sun. Not by tempests and 
hurricanes comes verdure to the fields, bloom to the 
flowers, foliage to the trees, ' and fruitful seasons, filling 
our hearts with food and gladness ;* but rather by the 
evening dew, and the moisture from cloud and aif, 
distilling we know not when or how. 

Let Christ be our teacher. ' He shall not strive nor 
cry, neither shall any man hear His voice in the streets.' 
He enters the world before Bethlehem is awake; He 
rises from the grave while Jerusalem is asleep. How 
calm the majesty of moral greatness, even in its dan- 
gerous hour ! — *• The Pharisees held a council, how they 
^ * Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric sprang.' 
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might destroy Him. But when Jesus knew it, He with- 
drew Himself from thence/^ — not hasty flight, but the 
very serenity of motion. 

Let past gospel triumphs be our teacher. How 
melting the tenderness of the simple cross ! How many 
hearts, like Lydia's, have been 'opened' by a childlike 
view of the love of Jesus, which had remained for evei 
bolted and barred amid the most fearful denunciations 
of future woe — as when Lot warned his sons-in-law of the 
fate of Sodom, and he only ' seemed as one that mocked.' 
After all, there is no voice that will subdue man every- 
where so soon as ' the still small voice* of the child of 
Bethlehem. Herein lies Christianity's power and the 
preacher's success. It is long since Paul taught the 
Corinthian church that love is greater than miracles, 
greater even than 'the hurricane, earthquake, and fire ;' 
and it is longer still since the ascending Saviour com- 
missioned His sorrowing followers : ' Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature.' 

Let Sinai and Horeb fade therefore, and Calvary 
stand forth in full relief. What a mighty moral lever 
this one word Christ has proved for the world ! There 
never was true liberty in the world till Christ came, ' to 
give deliverance to the captives, and to set at liberty 
them that were bound.' There never was true philosophy 
in the world till Christ came ; and the science of mind 
will never reach its true height, nor wield its proper 

1 Matt xii. 14, 15. 
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power, till it find its foundation-principle in Him who 
* knew what was in man.' There never was true refine- 
ment in the world till Christ came ; and if the world 
would not go back to what was, at best, but the splendid 
barbarism of even classical nations, she must be purified 
by the lofty ethics which Christ taught and preached. 
In one word, there never was true philanthropy in the 
world till Christ came ; evil for evil was the creed of 
Paganism — carved on the very front of Christianity we 
can trace these words, 'Bless thine enemies, and love 
thy neighbour as thyself* This is what Christ and 
Christ's gospel have done ; and it cannot be overlooked 
that, just as in the New Testament we have to thank 
the stern and impassive Jude for that sweetest of all 
phrases, descriptive of gospel blessings, *the common 
salvation/ so here, in the Old Testament, we have to 
thank the stern and impassive Elijah for aflfording us, 
in the midst of his errors, the noblest anticipation 
of that gospel itself — even 'the still small voice' 
which has whispered through earth during nineteen 
centuries, and, with quiet force unexhausted, is still 
'the power of God, and the wisdom of God, to every 
one that believeth.' 

The VISION is over, and it has been one of reproof; 
the COMMUNICATION is to foUow, and it is to be one of 
encouragement, comfort, and hope. We left the prophet 
before, rather beneath, the cave, his face covered over 
with the sheep-skin mantle. The old question is fc- 
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peated, and the old response given ; but as Maurice 
remarks, in a striking passage: 'With what different 
force the question must have fallen on Elijah's ears, and 
the answer have left his lips ! — ^before his entrance to the 
cave he was comparatively a novice, when he left it he 
was an initiated man/^ 

* Go, return* therefore, says God. The scene of duty 
must be sought again. There, in the midst of the 
labour, the despondency will disappear ; for action is 
the best cure for ennuiy work for weariness of soul. To 
satisfy his fiery zeal, and convince him that the idolatry 
that has grieved his spirit shall not go unpunished, 
the prophet of the rocks receives three commands.^ 
Hazael, in room of Benhadad, is to be 'anointed* king 
of Syria ; Jehu, in room of Ahab, king of Israel ; and 
Elisha, the godly ploughman of Abel-meholah, his own 
successor — to complete, with less terrible but none the 
less active energy, the work of reform which he has 
begun. And then follows the declaration with which we 
have chiefly to do, and which must have startled Elijah 

^ Prophets and Kings of the Old Testament^ by Rev. J. F. D. ' 
Maurice, p. 136. 

2 Of the three commands, it is worthy of remark that Elijah 
only accomplished the last, the two others being carried out by 
Elisha — in the case of Hazael (2 Kings viii. 7-15), and in the case of 
Jehu (2 Kings ix. i-io). The term * anoint' in the narrative, also 
(the verb is riK^D, mashakh), would appear to mean nothing more 
than designation to office, for Jehu alone was anointed with the 
consecrated oil. In Jotham's parable of the trees (Judges ix. 8), 
the word is employed in the sense just named. 
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beyond all conceivable thought: 'Yet I have left me 
seven thousand in Israel, all the knees which have not 
bowed unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not 
kissed him/^ 

What a revelation ! Seven thousand in the caves of 
Israel, like the Covenanters among the mosses of Ayr- 
shire, as true to God as Elijah himself — it was indeed a 
big and blessed thought. He was not, then, the solitary 
protester, after all ! there were others in secret, guarding 
the ark as well as himself! he was only one among 
seven thousand! and the language of David's psalm, 
which possibly had been his frequent expression of grief, 
• had no real application : * The earth and all the inhabi- 
tants thereof are dissolved ; I bear up the pillars of it* 
Here thoughts of Obadiah might come in, and the 
hundred prophets he had rescued from the wrath of 
Jezebel ; while the emigration to Judah of Israel's piety 
and worth* might be an additional confirmation to his 
returning faith. 

How the prophet would uncover his face from the 
sheep-skin mantle ! How he would gird it around hiin» 
as in the olden time ! How the swift feet that had run 
before Ahab on the evening of tempest, would take him 
over the one hundred and eighty miles of Sinaitic desert-^ 
not forty days and nights of weary wandering now ! We 

^ Literally, kissed the hand to him, a favourite action in Baal 
worship. 

2 See page 83. 
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can see him speeding through Arabia, and along the 
eastern shore of the Dead or Salt Sea, and away up the 
Jordan valley, in his eagerness to meet with some of the 
representatives of the secret band. Elijah is himself 
again ; the despair is over ; his old energy has returned ; 
he strides through the land, the bold Gileadite once 
more ; a great burden has been taken from his mind, a 
great hope given to his soul : * Weeping may endure 
for a night, joy cometh in the morning.' 

Let us pause for a moment and gather up the truth. 
The spiritual Israel are far more numerous than any 
one knows. Whence does this arise ? Sometimes from 
their obscurity of worldly station. The seven thousand 
were in the caves ; and so very sad mistakes are fre- 
quently made as to the people of God, because many of 
them occupy but humble positions. When Constantine 
the Great was converted to Christianity, when Charle- 
magne embraced it a few centuries later, when Lord 
Rochester was reclaimed from infidelity, when Wilber- 
force, from being ' the joy and crown of Doncaster races,* 
became a penitent sinner at the foot of the cross, — the 
facts in each case were speedily known, from the emi- 
nence of the different individuals. But every Christian 
man is not the cynosure of a thousand eyes ; all have 
not the publicity of rank and wealth ; cottages are more 
thickly spread than palaces, huts than lordly halls — and 
hence, in our computations of the righteous, we overlook 
many a name, like hers whom the pen of Cowper has 
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rendered immortal, and which, though -inscribed on no 
bead-roll of earth, may yet, by the finger of God, be 
inscribed in imperishable letters in the Lamb's book 
of life. 

We are very apt, again, to mistake the real number of 
the spiritual Israel from their own timidity. The seven 
thousand were in the caves through fear of JezebeL And 
so, through fears of various kinds, constitutional, ima- 
ginary, fear to offend, fear that they shall not walk 
* worthily* — many 'godly ones,* while 'holding fast their 
profession,* hold themselves in the shade. They shun 
public observation ; they retire from the applause of the 
multitude ; they sound no ' trumpet' before them in the 
discharge of religious duty. How different from those 
who are found parading their ^experiences' on public 
platforms, and making their conversion their stock-in- 
trade ! 

No man, for example, would think of suspecting the 
piety of Sir Matthew Hale ; and yet so diffident was 
he, that we find him very frequently suspecting it him- 
self ' I fear,* he thus writes in his diary, ' that I have 
done far too little for the experimental part of religion, 
prayer, meditation, spiritual conflict, and that I have too 
seldom mentioned such subjects in relation to my own 
private feelings.' Self-suspicion such as this is not un- 
common — it is in fact but the inevitable recoil from hypo- 
crisy — and yet the blustering professor is acknowledged, 
while the man of retiring religious habit is passed by; 
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the shallow brook among the hills, proclaiming its own 
presence is remarked — the deep stream, flowing along 
through the glen, in silence and shadow, is almost for- 
gotten. 

We mistake again the extent of the spiritual Israel, 
because many of them have no visible conversion. 
Elijah had never seen the seven thousand in the caves 
brought to the knowledge of the truth — still brought they 
had been ; and thus in troublous days, before they had 
* finished their course,* were ' keeping the faith.' In like 
manner, while conversion is indispensable — ' Ye must be 
bom again,* — it is not always uniform ; ' there are diffe- 
rences of administration, but the same Lord.* It is a 
dangerous error to limit the number of the saved to those 
who can tell how and when they first experienced the 
great saving change. Who can say, when the sun rises, 
which ray begins or ends the dawn } 

In his beautiful memoir of the late Dr. Brown, Dr. 
Cairns remarks : ' The growth of religious feeling seems 
to have kept pace in his early days with the development 
of mind. There is no record of anything such as is 
commonly called conversion in John Brown's history ; 
but it cannot be doubted that, from the beginning, the 
grace of God had been at work in his soul. His case is 
one of a multitude happily on the increase, in which 
parental instructions and prayers, with the divine bless- 
ing, preclude the necessity of any visible conversion, by 
drawing the heart in its first exercises to God, and stamp- 
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ing on the life an almost native impression of piety/ ^ 
These are weighty, concentrated words, and worthy 
of being remembered; they will widen our charity, 
enlarge our Christian circle, and keep our theology 
correct 

Many other thoughts arise in connection with the 
seven thousand in the caves. One is, that we need never 
be alarmed for the cause of God. He shall never want 
His seed to serve Him. There shall always be 'the 
seven thousand who have not bowed the knee to Baal.' 
A modem poet represents Greece, but not the Greece 
of former days, exclaiming : 

* Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylae.* 

The prayer is unneeded in this greater contest ; for the 
armies of God are to be known by their increase, 
not by their diminution. Read the verse again, and 
remember the speaker : * I have left ME ;* and with these 
as the words of her Living Head, what Ahab or Jezebel 
has the church to fear? Let infidelity do its worst, 
there shall always be the holy leaven left. Let pride 
of human reason, with scoff and jeer, attempt to prove 
Christianity old and effete, and still there shall be those 
who shall clasp their Bibles to their hearts more fondly 
than before, and with greater earnestness than ever 
teach them to ' the generation to come.* Nay, let false 
'^ Dr. Cairns' Memoir of the Rev, Dr. John Brown^ p. 8. 
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Protestants arise who would apparently give Popery, fast 
waning at Rome, an asylum in England, and we believe 
the result will be, that the faithful to gospel truth in 
every church will only be the more firmly knit together, 
that above their mummeries and shows, through the 
clouds of their incense, without the help of their candles, 
and beyond their Romish and soul-deceiving Missal, the 
anxious sinner may see the one atoning Saviour dying 
on the cross. 

And yet, amid these signs of returning paganism, 
and even in its choicest haunts, let us hope there are 
still the thousands in the caves. It may be, that in the 
Church of Rome itself, like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea among the Jews, there are devout spirits, 
looking more to Christ than to Mary, although fearful 
for the present to confess their faith. And sure we are 
that in that other church, with all its learning, resources, 
memories, activity, and piety — the church of Stillingfleet, 
and Paley, and Leighton, and Jeremy Taylor — there 
are not merely seven thousand, but seventy times seven, 
who will never, in this noble England of ours, bow the 
knee to the disgusting Baals of man's device, whether it 
be auricular confession to a priest on earth, or idolatrous 
homage to a supposed saint in heaven. 

We are no bigot. We do not believe that any church 
in Christendom was intended to have monopoly of the 
gospel. We have no sympathy with exclusiveness either 
in consecrated sanctuaries or consecrated graves. We 
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can hear the way of salvation, or sit down at the com- 
munion table any^'here. We can worship below the 
fretted roof of the cathedral, in the little village church, 
in the Methodist prayer meeting, or in the humble 
garret where unlearned but godly men pour out their 
hearts in prayer. One thing only we demand : give us 
Christ ; Christ in all His fulness ; Christ without any dis- 
guise ; Christ, the world's hope ; Christ, the sinner's joy, 
— give us these, and for the rest we shall not dispute ; but 
these REFUSE, and from the proudest pile which hand 
of man ever reared, where all the genius of painting and 
sculpture meet, and music expends her enchaining power, 
we shall flee, even as from a city of the plague — content 
to lie down, as the church has often done, with the per- 
secuted thousands in the cold, dark caves, if only Christ 
be there, to warm us with the flame of His great divine 
love, and through the beams of His Holy Spirit to make 
' the darkness round about as light' 

One final word of comfort let us take : how much 
silent work for God is going on in the world ! Beware 
of judging by appearance, of speaking hastily of failure. 
No truly earnest life can ever be such. Turn again to 
that cross without the gates of Jerusalem. That life 
seemed a failure, when they bound Him to the tree; 
but when that one word, ' It is finished,'^ escaped from 
His lips, did it not pronounce the failure a magnificent 
success? No, Elijah, no! — you are not the only one 

^ Teri'hsffrett, 
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' left/ you are * better than your fathers/ and you have 
not lived in vain ; and, unconsciously to yourself, your 
companions — many of them your trophies — are lying 
hid in the caves. 

Nor have you lived in vain, pious parent, for your 
children will tell how that, in artless phrase and familiar 
story, you related the love of Christ ; nor yoUy Sunday- 
school teacher, for, long years after, the memory will 
come back to those you have taught, of simple, solemn 
words you once spoke to their souls ; nox you^ Christian 
author, for that page you once blurred and blotted, and 
at length sent forth in despair, because you could not 
improve it, shall yet comfort that widow in her loneliness, 
and show to that wretched trifler the reality of life ; nor 
yoUy Christian preacher, for that sermon you thought your 
poorest, because your least elaborate effort (oh ! frequent 
and faithless mistake, for ' My word shall not return to 
Me void'), is to recover the sceptic from infidelity, and 
give to that anxious girl her first view of Christ 

Begone this talk of failure, therefore, in anything 
really done for God. Every ray increases the sunlight, 
every thread adds to the web, every blade makes the 
meadow greener, every drop swells the bosom of the 
deep. And so every good word and deed, every con- 
sistent example, every holy life is a testimony for God, 
the issues of which eternity alone shall disclose. Re- 
membering ' the seven thousand,' we ' shut up the word 
and seal the book,' returning from Horeb, like Elijah, 
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wiser than we went ; believing that the church is far 
larger than the thoughts of men, that there is genuine 
gold as well as counterfeit coin, that silent work for God 
shall yet tell on the ages, and that 'bread cast upon 
the waters shall be found many days hence.' 




ELIJAH WITH ELISHA; 

OR, THE PROPHET CALLING HIS SUCCESSOR 

FROM THE PLOUGH 



* Never were there two individuals more opposite than these two lights 
of this age in Israel, alike in training and in mental temperament. The 
one was the rough child of the desert, without recorded parentage or 
lineage ; the other is trained and nurtured under the roof of a genial 
home, mingling daily in the interchange of domestic affection, loving and 
beloved. If we are most familiar with the one in rocky wilds, caves, 
deserts, mountain solitudes, we are so with the other among the home- 
steads of Israel, or leading a city life, as a foster-father, among the schools 
of the prophets. If the one has been likened to the sun, the other has the 
softened lustre of the moon, or of the quiet evening star. ... In a 
word, the one was the Boanerges of his time — **a son of thunder;" the 
other was Barnabas — "the son of consolation." * — Dr. Macduff's Prophet 
of Fire, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
ELIJAH WITH ELISHA. 

I KINGS XIX. 19-21. — B.C 906. 

O contrast in sacred Scripture — neither Jacob 
and Esau, Ruth and Orpah, Peter and John, 
Martha and Mary — is either so striking or so 
complete, as the contrast between Elijah and Elisha. 
When Elijah appears on the scene, it is suddenly, with- 
out the slightest warning, and with a previous history of 
which nothing is known. Elisha, on the contrary, is a 
domesticated man, at home with his father and mother, 
and having spent all his life amid the rich pasture-lands 
of the Jordan valley. Elijah is emphatically The 
Desert Prophet — in the grot of Cherith, the wilder- 
ness of Arabia, the solitudes of Horeb. Elisha, on the 
other hand, resides at Jericho,^ is a frequent visitor at 
Shunem,^ has his own house in Samaria,' and lingers 
now and again among the schools of the prophets.* In 

^ 2 Kings ii. 18. ^2 Kings iv. 8, 9. 

• 2 Kings V. 9. * 2 Kings iv. 38, and vi. i. 

M 
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externals, we find Elijah with a rough skin mantle and 
long shaggy locks ; we find Elisha attired in the ordi- 
nary dress of the period/ and with a shaven crown at 
which the young men mocked.' On his introduction to 
work, Elijah begins with a miracle ; but it is a miracle 
of judgment, — ' There shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.' Elisha also begins 
with a miracle ; but it is a miracle of mercy, — ' There 
shall not be from thence any more death or barren 
land/* Elijah is to a large extent solitary; Elisha is 
almost invariably surrounded by companions.* When 
Elijah appears in connection with kings and courts, it is 
uniformly as their opponent — ^Ahab, Jezebel, Ahaziah.' 
When Elisha appears in the same connection, it is only 
as 'guide, counsellor, and friend :' predicting victory for 
the three kings,* curing Naaman,^ applied to by Ben- 
hadad,® crowning Jehu,* and giving his dying instructions 
to Joash.^® Elijah was fierce, furious, and stem, — 'the 
hurricane, earthquake, and fire.' Elisha was gentle, 
peaceful, and calm, — the earliest fulfilment and first 

^ 2 Kings ii. 12, where the word is 133 {beged), the term always 

V V 

employed to denote the outer garment, and corresponding to the 

abbeyeh of the modern Syrians. See Gesenius and SMITH'S 
Dictionary in locis. 

2 2 Kings ii. 23. * 2 Kings ii. 21. 

^ 2 Kings ii. 1 5, iv. 40 et seq, * 2 Kings i. 4. 

* 2 Kings iii. 12 <?/ seq, ^ 2 Kings v. i ef seq. 

• 2 Kings viii. 7, 8. ® 2 Kings ix. i ^/ seq, 
^^ 2 Kings xiii. 14. 
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embodiment in living form of * the still small voice* of 
Horeb. With Elijah there were many maledictions and 
few benefactions ; with Elisha there were many benefac- 
tions and few maledictions — and with reference to the two 
of the latter class that might be quoted, it is sufficient to 
say, with Stanley, * The leprosy of Gehazi is but as the 
condition of the deliverance of Naaman ;* and again, as 
to the cursing of the young men of Bethel : ' The act 
itself, and its dreadful sequel, are exceptional in the life 
of Elisha ;' while over against both are to be placed the 
'healing' of the waters at Jericho,^ the increase of the 
widow's oil,* the restoration of the Shunammite's son,* 
the antidote to the poisoned pottage,* the prophecy of 
miraculous plenty,* and even the life-giving power of 
his sepulchre, — for 'when the man was let down and 
touched the bones of Elisha, he revived and stood up on 
his feet/® Other points of contrast between the two 
great prophets might easily be raised. It was the work 
of Elijah's life, for example, to protest against idolatry ; 
but Elisha never seems to have interfered. Elijah passed 
up into glory without 'tasting of death.' Elisha went 
* the way of all the earth,' and, according to Josephus,' 
had a splendid funeral. Enough, however, has been 

^ 2 Kings ii. 21. * 2 Kings iv. 6. * 2 Kings iv. 34. 

* 2 Kings iv. 41, * 2 Kings vii. i. ^2 Kings xiii. 21. 

"^ * He also obtained a magnificent funeral, such a one, indeed, 
as it was fit a person so beloved of God should have.' Josephus, 
Antiq,^ Book ix. chap. 8, sec. 6. 
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advanced to prove the contrast between them one of a 
most singular kind, — the former, * Elijah the Tishbite,' 
the fearless, intrepid REFORMER, the Luther of his age ; 
the latter, Elisha, the son of Shaphat, ' the holy man of 
God which passeth by us continually,'^ the Melanchthon 
of his age, — both illustrious colleagues and complements 
to each other : Elisha ' pouring water' on Elijah's hands,* 
symbolic, let us say, of his infusing into the master 
something of his own gentleness ; Elijah bequeathing his 
'mantle' and *a double portion of his spirit' to Elisha, 
symbolic, let us say, of the infusion into the disciple's 
gentleness of something of the master's moral force and 
power. 

We now turn to the narrative. On his way from 
Horeb to Damascus, Elijah passed up the eastern side, 
probably, of the plain of Jordan. Reaching the centre 
of the plain, about ten miles south of Bethshan, and not 
far from his old Cherith retreat, he crosses the river,' and 
finds himself in the pleasantly-situated village of Abel- 
meholah,* in the tribe of Issachar. He steps over to a 
farmer's field, where, after the long-protracted drought, 
the labourers are busy at work. Shaphat is a man of 
means, for he has twelve ploughs engaged. Shaphat is 
also, we believe, a man of piety ; and in these idolatrous 

^ 2 Kings iv. 9. * 2 Kings iii. 1 1. 

* The verb is liy {abar\ * that always employed for crossing the 
Jordan.' — Smith's Dictionary. 

* Abel-meholah literally signifies * the meadow of the dance.' 
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days, and in spite of his dangerous contiguity to Jezreel, 
has refused to do homage at the shrine of Baal. Among 
his household he has a godly youth. Although in all 
likelihood a member of some sacred college, the young 
man is occupied in manual labour — a frequent and 
healthful occupation, as we have seen already,^ of many 
of the sons of the prophets, — and as Elijah approaches, 
he is guiding the last of the twelve consecutive ploughs.^ 
His education has not placed him above filial piety ; 
and so, as a relief to severer studies, and ' as a son with 
the father,* he is willing to be usefully and honourably 
employed. 

^ See page 4. 

* * These little ploughs make no proper furrow, but merely root 
up and throw the soil on either side, and so any number may follow 
one another, each making its own scratch along the back of the 
earth ; and when at the end of the field, they can return along the 
same line, and thus back and forth until the whole is ploughed/ — 
Dr. Thomson's Land and the Booky p. 144. 

' We stopped a little at Tabor to examine a plough which lay 
thrown aside under a tree. It was made entirely of wood, the 
coulter only being sheathed in a very thin plate of iron, and was 
therefore exceedingly light, and fit to be guided by a single hand.' 
— Narrative of a Mission to the Jews, p. 298. 

' It was interesting to see (in the Papal States) the ploughman 
get up on the stump-end of his plough, and be dragged along 
among the wriggling furrows ; and to see a whole group of these 
ploughs with their bovine steers, all at work in one field, reminding 
us most vividly of Elisha on the plains of Abel-meholah following 
twelve yoke of oxen, and he with the twelfth.' — Religious Aspects of 
Italy in the beginning of 1866. By Rev. John Thompson, A.M., 
Birkenhead. Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 
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Without the utterance of a word, Elijah strips off his 
sheep-skin mantle, throws it over the shoulders of the 
youthful ploughman, claims him for his spiritual son, 
invests him with prophetic office, demands from him 
immediate acquiescence, — all of which are implied in 
' the throwing of the mantle' in the narrative, as among 
the Brahmins and Persian Soofees at the present hour. 
Elisha is the first of the seven thousand of whom the 
fugitive prophet had been told in the cleft of Horeb, and 
his divinely commissioned successor when his work is 
over. *Go, return,' said God at Sinai, 'anoint the son 
of Shaphat to be prophet in thy room;' and in the 
symbolism of the mantle, we have both ordination and 
call. 

Pause here and gather up a few solemn truths by the 
way. We have in this incident at Abel-meholah a very 
pleasant picture of a religious family. Shaphat, as we 
have hinted, was in all probability a godly man, and not 
so engrossed with the labours of the field as to be unable 
to discharge the duties of piety at home ; and although 
we know well that, for hard-wrought business men, this 
is a difficult matter, it can never be regarded as anything 
but a profound calamity when, by the exigencies of 
worldly position, the religious training of a household is 
neglected or set aside. What is one of the finest scenes 
of domestic life.? Is it not when the sacred page is 
opened, some tender story of old is read, and the evening 
closes amid the breath of prayer ? Our forefathers paid 
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special attention to matters like these, when, before the 
Sabbath evening meal, the children were gathered to- 
gether, a hymn repeated here, some precious Scripture 
texts repeated there, and from a third the pencilled out- 
line of the day's discourse. And then, from lips rich 
with gospel savour, would come words of counsel, the 
sage experience of hoary hairs — 

' And mind your duty duly mom and night, 
They never sought in vain, that sought the Lord aright* 

In scenes like these is laid the true foundation of all 
personal greatness worth the name. What men have 
gone forth from them, leaving it on record that their first 
and most sacred impressions were there received ! No 
child will forget the godly words and ways of his father. 
He may not imitate them, he may think them too strict 
and strait-laced, he may even go off in an entirely oppo- 
site direction ; but he will and must remember them, and 
that memory, under God, may prove in some evil hour 
his very rock and rescue. 

We have here, again, abundant evidence that the 
busiest are called on to worship God. Shaphat and 
Elisha had no time to be idle, and yet they were able 
to cultivate their souls as well as their fields. There 
be thousands, alas ! among us very different indeed, who 
are busy about everything but one, who have time for 
the market-place, the opera, the ball, the last new novel, 
but never time for a serious thought as to where eternity 
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is to be spent. Talk of worldly responsibilities, whether 
of wealth or work ! — ^Job ' was the greatest of all the men 
of the East/ and yet he was ' perfect and upright, and 
one that feared God and eschewed evil.' Talk of the 
demands of a family, the cares of state, even the burdens 
of a throne ! — ' Enoch begat sons and daughters,* and 
yet ' Enoch walked with God ;' the Ethiopian eunuch 
found leisure, * sitting in his chariot,* to ' read Esaias the 
prophet ;' and David, amid all his royal perplexities, re- 
corded the vow, * Evening, and morning, and at noon will 
I pray.* No station in life, and no amount of anxiety 
about earthly things, can ever be accepted as excuses 
for the neglect of religion ; many things are desirable in 
this world, 'but one thing is needful^ and Mary hath 
chosen that good part, which shall not be taken away 
from her.* 

We have here, once more, the high honour put upon 
honest labour. As Moses was called from * the flocks,* 
Gideon from 'the thrashing-floor,* Matthew from the 
custom-house of Capernaum, Peter and John from their 
fishing-boats, so Elisha is called from 'the plough* to 
do God's work in Israel. No occupation which is worthy 
of a believing man, need either unfit him for the cultiva- 
tion of a religious spirit, or hinder him in the reception 
of highest spiritual blessing. Even the Master, with the 
sweat standing in bead-drops on His noble brow, wrought 
hard at a carpenter's bench ; while those who first listened 
to the tidings of His birth were engaged in their ordinary 
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worldly duties. To be Christians, it is not necessary we 
should be recluses, — nay, if all were such, how would the 
world's business be conducted, still more, how would the 
world's conversion be achieved ? 

* We need not bid for cloistered cell, 
%ir neighbour and our work farewell, 
Nor strive to wind ourselves too high. 
For sinful man beneath the sky.' 

' What therefore God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder :' ' diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord,' in both. 

Having thus symbolically addressed the call to Elisha, 
Elijah pursued his journey. The son of Shaphat over- 
takes him. With a full intelligence of what the throwing 
of the mantle meant, he exclaims, ' Let me, I pray thee, 
kiss my father and my mother, and then I will follow 
thee.' And Elijah replies, ' Go back again, for what 
have I done to thee ?' The spirit of Elisha and the 
response of Elijah invite a little attention. 

In the life of our Lord, we read that he was once 
accosted thus : 'Lord, I will follow thee; but let me first 
go bid them farewell which are at home at my house. 
And Jesus said unto him. No man, having put his hand 
to the plough,^ and looking back, is fit for the kingdom 
of God.* Now the question arises, why should have been 

* This expressive image of ' putting the hand to the plough* was 
plainly suggested, we think, to our Lord's mind by the incident 
between Elijah and EUsha. 
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g^nted to EHsha what was afterwards refused to this 
professing disciple ? We apprehend the feelings of each, 
and the circumstances in which they were placed, decided 
the matter. The disciple seems to have been wavering, 
and the probability was, that if he had mingled again 
among his earthly relations, their entreaties would have 
estranged him from Christ altogether. He could not 
return with safety ^ therefore his return was refused; 
Elisha, on the other hand, had shown no irresolution, 
and all the influence of home would only be in favour 
of his immediate acceptance of the divine call, therefore 
the privilege of return was accorded to him : * Go back 
again.' 

But the enigmatical words remain : * For what have 
I done to thee ?' Many, if not most, commentators 
regard this to mean : * Surely, Elisha, go back ; I have 
really done nothing to hinder you going on with all 
your ordinary work.' Dean Stanley terms the language 
of Elijah ' a playful permission,' and a translation very 
similar to our paraphrase is the latest Jewish rendering 
of Kunz. Dr. David Brown suggests^ that the intention 
of Elijah was to try what manner of spirit Elisha was 
of : — ' Kiss thy father and mother ? And why not ? By 
all means go home and stay with them ; I did but throw 
a mantle about thee, but what of that.?* and, as Dr. 

1 Note on Luke ix. 6i, 62, in Commentary, Critical and Ex- 
planatory. Glasgow : Collins, 1863. An invaluable book to every 
Bible student 
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Brown remarks, 'if this was Elijah's meaning, Elisha 
thoroughly apprehended and nobly met it.' For our 
own part, however, we prefer the interpretation of 
Abarbinel, the Jewish commentator, quoted by Dr. 
Eadie,* — ^viz. that * Elijah had conferred a great dignity 
upon Elisha, which required him immediately to despatch 
his business, and taking leave of father and mother, to 
go after him without delay.' 

In harmony, therefore, with this view — *Yes, go, 
Elisha ; but remember what in God's name I have just 
performed,' — the son of Shaphat returns to his paternal 
fields, and like David in the thrashing-floor of Araunah,* 
that the plague might be stayed, performs a hurried but 
symbolical act. A yoke of oxen is slain. With the 
wood of the agricultural implements, termed in the 
narrative ' the instruments of the oxen,' a fire is kindled. 
The field labourers are called round. His father and 
mother were in all probability also present. A farewell 
feast is given ; and there, amid the dripping bullocks 
and the burning ploughs, Elisha testifies his entire 
renunciation of a happy home, and an affluent calling, 
to enter with the self-consecration of a life upon the 
higher, doubtless, but unquestionably at that moment 
the perilous office, to which through Elijah he had just 
been summoned. . Elisha the ploughman is now Elisha 
the prophet According to Josephus, ' he began to pro- 

^ Abridged commentary of Scott and Henry, (i Kings xix. 2a) 
' 2 Sam. xxiv. 22. 
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phesy presently/^ followed Elijah on his northern journey, 
remained with him for a period of seven or eight years, 
and was popularly known as his ' disciple and servant,** 
in the cities of Samaria and the schools of the prophets. 
Pause here, again, and gather the spiritual lessons 
that lie close at hand. Self-sacrifice for God is here 
plainly inculcated. In the case of Elisha, we read of 
no struggle between duty and convenience, between 
personal interest and obedience to the unmistakeable 
will of Heaven. There was compliance at once, hearty 
and unreserved ; and of his surrender to Elijah it may 
be said, as of the disciples with reference to a higher 
Master, he ' left all and followed Him.' The example is 
lofty, and the imitation becomes us all. We are not 
asked to relinquish our homes, and our friends, and our 
substance to anything like the same extent ; but if the 
sacrifice in our case be easier, it should be all the more 
willingly and cheerfully made. Why speak of un- 
reasonable demands in relation to Him, who gave what 
even He could never exceed in gift — 'that whosoever 
believeth should not perish, but have everlasting life?' 
It is a miserable view of religion which Madame de 
Stael has embodied in the couplet, * It is a battle, not a 
hymn ;'^ for, putting all the conflict and cost together, 

^ Ant^ Book viii. chap. xiii. sec. 7. 

* * La vie religieuse est un combat, 
Et non pas un hymne.* 
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the hymn floats high above both, in thankfulness and 
joy, — 'Who shall separate me from the love of Christ ?* 
Whatever God asks from us, two things are evident : He 
only asks what is essentially and already His own ; while, 
if the tables were turned, and the condition made that 
God would ask no more from us, if we solicited no more 
from Him, it need not be said who would be the loser. 

Parents also may learn a useful lesson here as to the 
encouragement of their godly sons in the professional 
work of the sacred ministry. Neither Shaphat nor his 
partner interposed any obstacle to Elisha's quitting a 
lucrative, and entering upon a dangerous and unpaid 
calling. And yet of late it has been the complaint 
in all our churches, that 'the schools of the prophets* 
present diminishing ranks. Few parents object to their 
sons going to India as merchants or officers — they may 
soon make a fortune, or win promotion in the field ; 
but how different the case when the proposal is mooted 
to make them missionaries of Christ, — then they are 
sure to have a struggle with poverty, and sink into 
an early grave. Even in our own land it is a painful 
reflection that many, whom both learning and grace have 
fitted for preaching the gospel, are actually held back 
from motives we shall not examine. We could name 
one instance where a most exemplary young man was 
disinherited, because he had resolved to become an 
ambassador for Christ. Is money, therefore, everything, 
and are souls nothing ? Where would we as a nation 
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have been at this very hour, if in former days the cold 
calculation had been made, as to whether the service 
of the altar paid? Suppose Paul had acted thus, or 
Augustine, or Luther, or Knox. If there be deficiencies 
here, those must bear the scandal who create them ; and 
even were these deficiencies far greater than they are, 
and were no remedial process at work, we can imagine 
no sadder proof of our spiritual decline as a Christian 
people, than that there were no Elishas to be had, nor 
Shaphats to encourage them, because a larger salary 
could be had in a merchant's office, and wealth could be 
more quickly accumulated by speculations on 'Change 
Surely the spirit of the old Greek mothers, when they 
sent out their sons to the battle, still lives : ' With your 
shields, or on them;' transfigure the spirit, therefore, 
Christian parents, from patriotism to piety, and if you 
have Elishas able and willing to be spent for God, give 
them your blessing, and bid them God-speed. 

In a word, we may all learn here the urgent neces- 
sity of earnestness in Christian work. To a stranger 
suddenly brought from the quiet and seclusion of rural 
scenes, few things are more startling than the onward 
flow and rush of life in a great city or town. In face 
and tread you see it in the case of some. Where pres- 
sure at one particular point is impeding locomotion, you 
see it in the case of others who are audibly fretting on 
account of the delay. Every vehicle is crowded with its 
load of occupants, while in the spacious hall which forms 
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the Parliament of commerce, you almost lose your own 
identity, as you move in and out among hundreds of 
busy men. Why is this ? It is earnestness — earnest- 
ness frequently at very high pressure, earnestness some- 
times which fills premature graves. Still it is earnestness 
which may read a solemn lesson, Elisha-like, as to labour 
for God. Negative religion, unproductive Christianity, 
— 'nothing but leaves' — is at once an insult to God, 
a deception on ourselves, a snare to our fellow-men. 
Barren professors are not merely utterly useless, they 
are highly injurious; and just the more conspicuous 
their worldly position, or just the more commanding 
their unsanctified talents, just the more mischief they 
are able to do. We may neither be Elijahs nor Elishas, 
and yet there is surely something we can attempt for 
God — a sanctified lip, a holy life. We are men and 
not clods. Our existence on earth is a stern reality. 
Let our light therefore shine. 

One of the finest sights in the west of England, is 
that of a dark, frosty night on the river Mersey. There 
for fully six miles you have the lights flashing out in an 
unbroken line, each light but a unit, but yet each unit 
contributing to the sum of effulgence so welcome to the 
traveller on land and the passenger by sea. Would to 
God, we have often thought, as we have gazed upon 
these lights, that Christian men and women could 
stand at their posts, equally unmoved by storm and 
tempest, calmly sending forth the sanctifying influence 
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of the gospel upon the thick moral darkness that besets 
their path. What a magnificent spectacle the world 
might see, and how many souls might be rescued from 
the depths of ruin, and cheered on to honour and 
immortality ! 

Nor must it be forgotten that the time for light and 
labour IS very short 'The night cometh'— no light 
then, no working then. Elisha himself must go down 
to the grave, where even ' the silver cord is loosed, and 
the golden bowl is broken.' 'Be ye also ready; for in 
such an hour as ye think not, the Son of man cometh/ 

A vessel leaves port for a distant colony.^ There 
. are two hundred and eighty-nine souls on board. Rough 
weather is certainly experienced ; but the hope is enter- 
tained that it will soon blow past. Fond but delusive 
hope ! The gale has become a hurricane, and even the 
commander declares he can do no more. There are the 
raging waters, and there the hapless victims. Husbands 
take the hands of wives. Mothers weep sadly over little 
children. The brother kisses his sister for the last time. 
Strong men bow themselves, and all are thinking of 
those they shall never see again. A few venture to 
escape ; but scarcely have the billows tossed them eighty 
yards, when amid the broad daylight of a Thursday 
afternoon, two hundred and seventy immortal beings go 
down in a sinking ship — give one wild, confused, piercing, 
closing cry, and all is over. We read there was a Bishop 

^ The ^ London^ January 1866. 
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there ; but that scene was a sermon beyond an Apostle's 
power. We read there was a tragedian there ; but that 
scene was a tragedy far beyond the acting of the mimic 
stage. Two hundred and seventy immortal beings 
taken away in a moment of time — ^without a warning, 
and almost without a prayer, called to give in their 
account at the bar of God ! There ' go and learn what 
that meaneth :' ' Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it \rith thy might ; for there is no work, nor device, 
nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest' 




ELIJAH IN NABOTH'S VINEYARD; 

OR, THE PROPHET THE MESSENGER OF DOOM, 



* Fond men, by passions wilfully betrayed, 
Adore those idols which their fancy made ; 
Purchasing riches with our time and care. 
We lose our freedom in a gilded snare ; 
In vain our fields and flocks increase our store. 
If our abundance makes us wish for more.' — 

Sir John Denham. 
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CHAPTER X. 
ELIJAH IN N A BOTE'S VINEYARD, 

I KINGS XXI.--B.C. 899. 

ET all this availeth me nothing, so long as I 
see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the king's 
gate/ Such were the words of Haman, 
prime minister of Ahasuerus or Artaxerxes of Persia. 
By royal favour he had been exalted to the highest 
dignity in the kingdom ; before him daily, hundreds 
bowed, if not in sincere, at least in servile homage ; an 
exclusive seat even at the queen's table was provided 
for him, — and yet one thing was enough to poison the 
cup of his joy : the Jew at the king's gate refused to do 
reverence to the Amalekite at the side of the king's 
throne. It seemed a very small matter; nevertheless, 
not in soliloquy, but in public confession to his wife and 
friends, Haman avows — like the Sybarite of old, who 
complained that a rose-leaf doubled beneath him dis- 
turbed his slumber — that, while in the opinion of 
thousands he was the happiest man in Persia, his life 
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was insupportable, because one knee was unbent as he 
moved about in the discharge of his lofty duties. What 
a poor thing is worldly rank, when it cannot brook one 
disappointment ! how little to be envied are those who, 
having no real annoyances, invent them ! and what an 
awful thing is the retributive justice of God, when Haman 
ends his ambitious and guilty career on the very gibbet 
he had craftily prepared for Mordecai ! 

After the call of Elisha, there is a blank of seven 
years in Elijah's history. These years, we can imagine, 
were neither unprofitable nor idle, but were probably 
spent in some one or more of the schools of the prophets. 
The undaunted Elijah can be found when wanted, and 
is ready for any work to which God may appoint him. 
At last the occasion comes — ^brought about by the very 
spirit of Haman narrated above, — and along with the 
occasion comes the stern desert prophet : but first must 
be enacted the terrible tragedy which so suddenly called 
him forth from his secluded home. 

Ahab and Jezebel are residing at Samaria,^ the 
capital of the kingdom. The war with Syria is over,' 
in which Ahab has been successful, but the success 
has only tended to inflame his pride. Never much 
of a monarch at best, he has surrendered himself to 
pleasure — ^preferring luxury to statesmanship, idle ease 
to the discharge of those duties incumbent on the throne. 
At the period before us he is on a visit to Jezreel, 
* I Kings XX. 43. * I Kings xx. 
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twenty-five miles north from Samaria, where he has 
what we may term his summer palace, his great park, 
and his favourite hunting-seat — the palace of Jezreel 
being to the palace of Samaria pretty much what 

ft 

Windsor is to Buckingham, or Fontainebleau to the 
Tuileries. The monarch is enlarging and beautifying 
his gardens ; but the symmetry and seclusion are in- 
complete, so long as they are adjoined and overlooked 
by a vineyard, owned by one Naboth, ' of an illustrious 
family,'^ and evidently more illustrious still by being 
one of the 'seven thousand* who had not bowed unto 
Baal. This vineyard therefore Ahab must have. Na- 
both is sent for. He is offered in exchange either 
land or money, even 'a better vineyard.* But to the 
sovereign's amazement, all his response is this : ' The 
Lord forbid it me, that I should give the inheritance of 
my fathers unto thee.* 

What could have bepn the motive of Naboth .? First 
of all, however willing he might have been to gratify 
Ahab, the law of Moses interposed, and expressly for- 
bade the sale of any portion whatever of the land of 
promise : ' The land shall not be sold for ever, for the 
land is Mine ; for ye are strangers and sojourners with 
Me.*' In a closer and more personal relation even than 
with us, Naboth was God*s steward ; the very soil of 
Palestine was His — He was ' Superior,* and the humblest 

^ JOSEPHTJS, Antiq,^ Book viii. chap. 13, sec. 8. 
* Lev. XXV. 23. 
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patch was only held in fief from Him. True, Naboth 
might have made an exchange of his vineyard. The 
law of Moses permitted this, on certain conditions,^ one 
of which was that the land so exchanged could be 
redeemed by the original owner whenever he chose, or 
would be restored to him without any redemption in the 
year of jubilee ; but no doubt Naboth argued that, in 
a kingdom 'wholly given to idolatry* — ^idol-full, like 
Athens in the days of Paul, — no respect would be paid 
to the year of jubilee, or in fact to any statute of the 
Mosaic code. In addition, there might be associations 
of a more domestic character connected with his vine- 
yard in Naboth's mind : the scene where his father 
wrought and possibly prayed, recollections of a pious 
mother's tenderness and care, many other sacred ties 
which Ahab could neither understand nor appreciate — 
at any rate, even to his sovereign, Naboth refuses to 
sell his property, and confirms his refusal in the name 
of God. 

The monarch is confounded. It was something new 
for him to have his will resisted — except by Jezebel, 
when she wheedled and defied him alternately, — and 
so, like all those who have long been in the habit of 
having their will obeyed, whether right or wrong, he did 
not relish the novelty. If ever there was the picture of 
a grown man acting as a spoiled child, we find it here. 
Ahab cannot have his toy, and so, driving back to 

^ Lev. XXV. 25 ^/ seq. 
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Samaria, he takes to his bed, turns his face to the wall, 
and punishing himself — surely the very height of sullen 
folly — refuses all food.^ What a magnificent monarch ! 
— ^and yet we should be thankful for his worse than 
womanly weakness ; for had his force of character been 
equal to his selfishness, he had been Nero, or Dionysius 
of Syracuse before their time. 

Two thoughts rise here. As in Haman, again, what 
is worldly prosperity without high moral curbs and 
correctives ? and what a self-recoiling vice is covetous- 
ness, like that ' vaulting ambition which o'erleaps itself 
and falls on the other side!* Surely Ahab might have 
let Naboth alone, when he remembered the extent of 
his own possessions. The subject had but one vineyard, 
the monarch probably had fifty ; but no, the very fact 
that he has acquired so much only makes Ahab im- 
patient for more — nay, for him the gardens of Jezreel 
have lost all their beauty, because thwarted in obtain- 
ing the neighbouring plot. It is the story of * the little 
ewe lamb'^ over again in another form, and the voice of 
another Nathan, in tones of thunder, is soon to be heard. 

We are now nearing one of the most atrocious crimes 
recorded in history. Jezebel comes in to see her hus- 
band, as he lies in his disconsolate and distressed condi- 
tion. She soon learns the whole. What then ? Does 

^ Josephus, many of whose touches are exceedingly graphic, 
adds : * Nor would he wash himsel£' 
* 2 Sam. xii. 3. 
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she mope and pine, and give way to unavailing sorrow ? 
It had been a strange phenomenon in that haughty, 
heathen, domineering queen. Sarcasm at Ahab's pusil- 
lanimity breathes in every word she utters : ' You, the 
king of Israel, thus ? You giving yourself a single 
moment's uneasiness about this miserable old fool ? If 
you wish his vineyard, TAKE IT, in spite of all his 

• 

fanatical scruples.' And then we almost fancy her 
breaking out into the words, which our national dra- 
matist has put into the mouth of that other ' beautiful 
fiend* he has borrowed from Jezebel : 

* Art thou afear'd 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 
As thou art in desire ? Wouldst thou have that 
Which thou esteem'st the ornament of life. 
And live a coward in thine own esteem; 
Letting I dare not wait upon / would f^^ — 

until at length, finding no response, she exclaims, with 
gleam of coming vengeance flashing in her eye, 'Arise, 
/ will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite/ 

Big and black though the villany appear, Jezebel 
has resolved that Naboth shall be executed for treason, 
and then his property, with the coveted vineyard in- 
cluded, shall all revert to the crown as a criminal's 
possessions.' While her poor fool of a husband, there- 

1 Shakespeare {Lady Macbeth), 

* There was no distinct law on this point, but there was tradi- 
tionary usage — e,g,f the fruit of Ziba's treachery to Mephibosheth. 
(2 Sam. xvL 4.) 
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fore, is sleeping off his wounded pride, she, never accus- 
tomed to stand upon trifles, commits the fourfold crimes 
of forgery, false -witness, perjury, and murder. She 
writes in the royal name — the name of Ahab. She 
affixes the royal seal — ^the seal of Ahab.^ By govern- 
ment letters, sent from Samaria to the public authorities 
of Jezreel, she instructs them to proclaim a fast,^ to 
summon a religious assembly,* to put Naboth at the 
head of it (the meaning of the expression, as we regard 
it, 'Set Naboth on high among the people'), then to 
suborn two sons of Belial,* to have Naboth impeached, 
tried (?), and condemned ; and while the city is still 
stunned by the shock of one of its principal men, and 

^ The royal signet, or seal-ring, contained the name of the king. 
(Esther viii. 8.) 

^ Fasts were only proclaimed among the Hebrews and other 
eastern nations, as among ourselves, on extraordinary occasions. 
Thus when Jehoshaphat was threatened with war by the Moabites 
and Anmionites (2 Chron. xx. 3) ; when Ezra and the captives had 
reached the river Ahava on their return to Jerusalem, and were 
looking for guidance (Ezra viii. 21) ; and when Jonah had issued 
his proclamation in the streets of Nineveh Qonah iiL 5). It was 
something new for Jezebel, the great Priestess of Baal, to acknow- 
ledge, still more to get proclaimed, a Hebrew 'fast;' but what of 
that, if it served her purpose ? 

* 'Assemble a congregation.* JOSEPHUS, Antiq,^ Book viii. 
chap. 13, sec. 8. 

* In capital offences, the law of Moses required two witnesses 
at the least (Deut xvii. 6). One cannot fail to be struck through- 
out the whole of this horrible affair with JezebeFs familiar acquaint- 
ance with the forms and usages of the Levitical code. 
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the president of its religious convocation being found 
guilty of blasphemy against God and the state/ to take 
him without the gates, and stone him to death, although 
no such penalty for his alleged offence was prescribed in 
the Mosaic law. 

It was a truly diabolical plot, — cold-blooded, care- 
fully premeditated, minutely constructed, to compass the 
death of the innocent Alas ! that it should so closely 
resemble and remind us of that other plot : ' Put Uriah 
in front of the battle.* The most infamous part of the 
whole, also, is the solemn invocation of religious sanction. 
'Proclaim a fast' — as if heavy guilt lay on some one, 
and Ahab was threatening the whole city of Jezreel 
unless he were discovered, — ^and then, during the cele- 
bration of the 'fast,' let Naboth be sacrificed. It is 
fearful to think of the crimes the world has seen per- 
petrated, not merely in the name, but under the shelter 
of religion. We know nothing in connection with that 
scene of Gethsemane more awful than this, that the 
Lord of Glory was betrayed into the hands of His 
enemies by a disciple, and even with the kiss of a 
disciple : ' Hail, Master,' cried Judas ; 'and they led Him 
away.' We are shocked when we read of the Massacre 
of Glencoe, in the very midst of the open-handed hospi- 
tality of the children of the mountains. Our whole soul 
shudders at the story of that Russian soldier, who, during 

* The allusion of Jezebel is manifestly to Exodus xxiL 28 : * Thou 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people.' 
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the Crimean war, solicited in his dying agonies a cup of 
cold water from an English officer, and then pointed his 
pistol right at his benefactor's heart. And so with kindred 
feelings we read of the horrible contradiction before us, 
— ^an unoffending follower of God compelled to surrender 
his life, a victim to the machinations of a heathen queen, 
screening, but only in reality aggravating her wickedness, 
under the thin disguise of new-born religious zeal. 

We need not marvel that the authorities of Jezreel 
carried out the commands of the wife of Ahab. Apart 
from their desire to stand well at court, they knew 
Jezebel. Probably, also, this was nothing strange, and 
they as public officials were well familiar, as toolsy with 
much of her past deceit and cruelty. Besides, had they 
refused to deal with Naboth, they might have taken his 
place ; all of which reasons combined would seem to have 
prompted immediate compliance: 'Then they carried 
him forth out of the city, and stoned him with stones, 
that he died.* 

A difficulty arises here — ^viz., as to the precise loca- 
lity of Naboth's execution. Josephus indicates Jezreel, 
which is undoubtedly the general view ; but a compari- 
son of two important passages^ would seem to suggest 
the capital — viz. Samaria. Kitto endeavours to harmo- 
nize matters by saying, that the words of Elijah, ' Where 
dogs licked the blood of Naboth shall dogs lick thy 
blood,' were literally accomplished in Jehoram, Ahab's 

1 I Kings xxi. 19, compared with i Kings xxiL 38. 
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son/ and thus were virtually accomplished in Ahab 
himself, — ^the prophet's language ' meaning no more than 
that dogs should lick Ahab's blood, even as they had 
licked the blood of Naboth.'* This is also the opinion 
of Bishop Patrick and many others, the words italicised 
being the rendering given of the expression in the narra- 
tive, * in the place where.' Keil, in his Commentary on 
First Kings, suggests that the denunciation of Elijah 
was not accomplished on Ahab personally, because of 
his repentance, — ^a statement, however, with which we 
cannot agree, and which, with all deference to so high 
an authority, we think is entirely contradicted by the 
facts of the case. For many reasons we regard the 
view of Grotius, De Wette, Dean Stanley, and others, as 
by far the preferable, fixing 'Samaria, the usual place 
of execution,'^ as the scene of Naboth's death, an inter- 
pretation which simply requires that the victim should 
have been conveyed twenty-five miles, and fulfils to the 
very letter Elijah's prophecy. It would also appear that 
Naboth's sons were stoned along with their father ;* that 
they were dragged forth from Jezreel, and conveyed to 
Samaria amid the cloud of night ;* that the pool of 

1 2 Kings ix. 24, 25. 

2 Daily Bible Illustrations , voL iv. p. 267. 

^ Lectures on the Jewish Church, voL ii. p. 313. 

* 2 Kings ix. 26. 

* This is founded upon the use of the expression, b?dk (Emeshy 
yesternight), in 2 Kings ix. 26. See Smith's Dictionary, art 
* Elijah,' footnote, p. 529. 
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Samaria received their blood, which, as it flowed down, 
was licked not merely by the wild eastern dogs prowl- 
ing about, but even by the swine ^ which, in defiance of 
all Jewish law, Ahab permitted on the outskirts of the 
royal city. 

The question is apt to start, If God be a God of 
omniscience and almighty power, why, when He saw the 
conspiracy hatching against Naboth, He did not, as in 
the case of Mordecai, interpose to prevent it ? Similar 
questions may be started with reference to every mar- 
tyrdom for truth that has ever occurred. They only 
raise the old difficulty of Liberty and Necessity, and 
they can never be answered. We see but through 
stained glass, and must leave questions of providence 
with Providence, assured that in the light of eternity all 
will be plain, and that ' what we know not now, we shall 
know hereafter.' 

Naboth is now out of the way. From the pool of 
Samaria which his blood has dyed, and the common pit 
of criminals whither Jezebel has flung his mangled body, 
he will not rise again to trouble Ahab any more about 
the laws of Moses, or the inviolate sacredness of in- 
herited lands. Next morning,^ proud of her deed, the 
murderess seeks the royal chamber. * Naboth,' she says, 
*is not alive, but dead.' The difference between the 



^ Based upon the Septuagint, «/ vzq, 

* Proceeding on the supposition that Naboth was executed at 

'ht. See fontnntp. nrpreHmor naorp. 
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communication of the authorities of Jezreel to Jezebel, 
and the communication of Jezebel to Ahab, is worthy of 
notice. Their language was, ' Naboth is stoned, and is 
dead ;' her language is, ' Naboth is not alive, but dead.' 
But too much, after all, must not be made of this, except 
that for Ahab, in his sulky seclusion, Jezebel meant a 
surprise, and that it was enough for her purpose, and all, 
indeed, the monarch cared to know, that his rival at 
Jezreel was no longer in life. Ahab must have known 
about the execution and its alleged cause, otherwise, 
even he, lawless as he was, could never have entered on 
the confiscated estate. 

The child has got its toy. It has also been the work 
of a very few days. Ahab can rise now ; he can enjoy 
life now ; the summer palace at Jezreel will be complete 
now. The monarch orders out the royal chariot. Be- 
hind, either in the same, or on horseback, are Bidkar 
and Jehu, chief officers of state.^ Ahab drives away to 
Jezreel.^ The road, although it is chiefly down-hill, 
seems long, the fiery coursers slow — so anxious is the 
sovereign to enter into possession of his ill-gotten gain. 
At length the vineyard is reached. Ahab walks round 
and round. He admires treliss and cluster, and 'branches 
hanging over the wall.' He plans improvement here, 
enlargement there, by way of preparing for the flower- 

^ 2 Kings ix. 25. 

2 Our view of the phrase, * Rose up to go down to the vineyard 
of Naboth.' 
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garden he has in view. And now, 'having taken pos- 
session/ he turns to leave, when, just at the very moment, 
let us indulge the fancy, he is plucking a bunch of the 
dead man's grapes as a gift for Jezebel, there confronts 
him — ^like an apparition from the other world, like the 
ghost of Naboth, like Banquo in that other scene — one 
he has not seen for more than seven years, never since 
they parted that night of the rushing storm at the gate 
of Jezreel- — one he had thought Jezebel had either effec- 
tually frightened, or who had gone back to his moun- 
tains, or down to his grave ; and yet there he is ! still 
with the long shaggy locks, the sheep-skin mantle, the 
dark, knitted brows, and the thunder-peal about to issue 
from those awful lips, and Ahab shrieks, while the 
scene is imprinted for ever on Bidkar and Jehu,^ *Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy ?' It is Elijah, — come, 
we know not whence, save from some school of the 
prophets, as we have already surmised ; but come in the 
name of God, face to face with Ahab, fearless as of yore, 
in the vineyard of the butchered Naboth, and as THE 

MESSENGER OF DOOM. 

Let us attempt the analysis of the monarch in his 
present position. Behold, then, the self-accusing power 
of an awakened conscience. Why should Ahab have 
feared, although Elijah had 'found' him.? Did the 
'widow woman' tremble when she met him at the gate 
of Zarephath, or Obadiah in the great valley, or Elisha 

^ 2 Kings ix. 25. 
O 
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in his father's field ? Elijah has not spoken a word, 
and yet the monarch breaks out into a scream of terror. 
How it recalls that other scream in our national drama : 

* Thou canst not say I did it ; never shake 
Thy gory locks at me !' 

In this wild utterance of Ahab, therefore, we have proof 
sufficient of his personal participation in Naboth's death, 
and of the kindred fact that a wicked man needs no 
other tormentor, that no man can wish worse for his 
greatest enemy, no mother even wish a direr calamity 
to descend upon him who has slain her husband or her 
son — than just that he be left alone with his guilty 
conscience. 

See here, again, the terrible mistakes wickedness 
always makes as to who are its friends and foe& Ahab 
speaks of Elijah as his 'enemy.' Well might the pro- 
phet have retorted in the language of Paul, *Am I 
become your enemy, because I tell you the truth?' 
Who was Ahab's real enemy, Elijah or Jezebel, — ^the 
prophet of the rocks, or that Phoenician tempter that 
shared his throne t But sin is always blind — nay, seeks 
to shirk its own culpability by charging it on others. 
Elijah was only Ahab's 'enemy' in the sense that the 
surgeon's knife is the enemy of the sufferer from can- 
cerous sores, the deep cuttings of which are kindnesses in 
disguise, freeing the vitals of life from what would only 
have ended in a lingering and loathsome death. Let 
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the truth be told. Neither God nor God's servants 
proclaiming His gospel are 'enemies' to men. Convic- 
tions of sin, providential dispensations, even the most 
alarming statements of 'wrath to come,' are not seve- 
rities at all, but only new forms of * goodness and mercy' 
in the discipline of life. God is no man's * enemy :' 
' Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die V — but man is his 
own enemy : * Ye will not come to Me, that ye might 
have life.' 

What a proof, also, we have here that sin, in the 
long run, is sure of discovery ! That * the lightnings of 
heaven shall reveal the murderer,' is the expression of 
an old and familiar truth ; in the case of Ahab, how- 
ever, they were not required, for the God of heaven, 
through His prophet, disclosed the hideous deed. And 
thus it is still ; for that sleepless Eye, all-seeing although 
by us unseen, follows all sin, and all sinners too, whether 
they believe it or no. The boy who is tempted to filch 
a sixpence from his employer's till ; the young man who 
forges a signature to a bank cheque ; the infatuated 
official who runs off with the property he has in charge, 
and almost always — for so the devil serves his dupes — 
runs right into the arms of avenging justice, — let these, 
let all men, take warning by the sight of Ahab, and 
'be sure,' their 'sin' will 'find them out' Even if this 
world should not be the scene of the discovery, then 
another will, if these sins have not been repented of, 
forsaken, and pardoned through Christ. 'There is a 
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resurrection of acts as well as of bodies/ says one ; * and 
think what it will be for a man to sit surrounded by 
that ghastly company, the ghosts of his own sins, and 
as each forgotten fault and buried badness comes, silent 
and sheeted, into that awful society, and sits itself down 
there, think of him greeting each with the question, 
" Thou, too ? What ! are ye all here ? Hast thou 
found me, O mine enemy ?" — and from each bloodless, 
spectral lip there tolls out the answer, the knell of his 
despairing hopes, " I have found thee, because thou hast 
sold thyself to work evil in the sight of the Lord/"^ 
Naboth was away in the land of silence and reward, 
reaping the fruits of his stedfastness unto death. Ahab 
thought himself secure, and reckoned he had nothing 
to do but simply, 'having killed, to take possession.' 
That sternest of brows before him tells him a diflferent 
tale ; and he finds that, with the vineyard of Naboth, 
he must take Elijah's curses too. 

Another lesson is very clear — ^viz. that, if we value 
our souls, we shall resist temptations to sin. The 
moment Ahab began to feel the vine)^rd of Naboth 
assuming the mastery over him, he should have fled 
from it as from a dangerous and deadly snare. Eveiy 
look he gave it was only fleepening the desire that it 
might be his own ; and once that desire had assumed 
the ascendancy, he was an easy victim in the hands of 

1 Sermons Preached in Manchestery by Rev. ALEXANDER 
M*Laren, p. 275. 
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Jezebel. And having gained his object, what advantage 
had he ? As much advantage, let us say, as sin usually 
brings, — pleasure purchased at the price of peace ; a dead 
man's vineyard, but a dead man's memory crying out to 
be avenged, so that, in the language of the old French 
proverb, it may well be asked of Ahab's latest spoil, if 
* the game was really worth the candle.' 

Last of all, what an illustration is presented here that 
the triumph of the wicked is short ! The ' handwriting 
on the wall' appeared the very moment Belshazzar had 
filled the golden vessels from the Jewish temple; and 
so, just when Ahab is settling down into quiet and un- 
disturbed possession of Naboth's property, the malison of 
Elijah rings over his head. It is threefold The first 
has respect to Ahab himself: 'Thus saith the Lord, in 
the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth, shall 
dogs lick thy blood, even thine.' The second has respect 
to Jezebel: 'The dogs shall eat Jezebel by the wall of 
Jezreel.' The third has respect to the posterity of both : 
' Thy posterity I will take away.' 

It was a fearful malediction, which having delivered, 
Elijah departed as mysteriously as he came, and Ahab 
never saw him again. The whole surroundings of the 
scene were capable of making the profoundest impres- 
sion upon the susceptible, superstitious, and weak-minded 
monarch. We know not if any painter has limned it 
on canvas — although a grander subject it is difficult to 
conceive ; but we feel assured that one great master of 
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fiction^ must have had it before him in the representa- 
tion of the meeting of his female fury — ' a sybil in frenzy' 
— ^with one she imagines has deeply wronged her tribe. 
That afternoon in the dead man's vineyard Ahab never 
forgot Away back to Samaria he drives, where he fasts, 
and lies in sackcloth, and goes barefoot,* the Oriental 
signs of mourning. His penitence was so apparently 
sincere, that the God who is * rich in mercy,' relented so 
far, in harmony with the revelation of 'the still small 
voice,' as not to fulfil all the judgment as long as he 
lived ; but fulfilled it was, and Ahab was not exempt 
The recital is painful ; but even the wrath of man praises 
God. 

Glance first at the monarch's fate. In direct opposi- 
tion to the will of God, as conveyed through the prophet 
Micaiah, Ahab and Jehoshaphat, three years after the 
death of Naboth, form a hostile league against the king 
of Syria.* A battle is waged at Ramoth-Gilead. As 
the likeliest way to obtain the victory, Benhadad, the 
Syrian monarch, gives his generals special instructions 
to single out Ahab, and secure his death. To avoid 
direct aim, the sovereign of Israel has entered the field 
in disguise ; but a random arrow is shot, which, guided 

* Sir Walter Scott 

* The rendering given by Josephus of * went softly.' See 2 
Sam. XV. 3a We prefer the rendering of Josephus to that of Keil 
{Commentary \xi loco), who translates it * walked about slowly, as 
if in the deepest distress.' 

* I Kings xxii. 
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by the hand of retributive justice, pierces the only vulner- 
able point of the royal armour. Conscious of the effect 
the news of his wound would have on the army of Israel, 
Ahab resolves to remain in his chariot — about the only 
noble trait we have ever seen in his character, — ^and is 
accordingly 'stayed up' for several hours, though his 
blood is flowing like water, and dyeing deep the chariot's 
floor. At sunset, life has ebbed out, partly from the 
loss of blood just named, partly also from the arrow 
being probably poisoned, and the heat of the day in- 
creasing its virulent power. The corpse is brought back 
to Samaria. The armour and chariot, saturated with 
blood, are taken down to the royal pool ; and there, 
' according unto the word of the Lord which He spake,' 
*in the place where dogs licked the blood of Naboth,' 
the same prowling dogs, and again, says the Septuagint, 
' the swine,' as well,^ * lick' the blood of Ahab, as it drips 
on the clotted and crimsoned brink. What a fulfilment 
of the words of Elijah in the dead man's vineyard — 
'Verily He is a God that judgeth in the earth !' 

The fate of Jezebel has been already noticed ;^ but a 
further reference may briefly be made. About fourteen 
years after the death of Ahab, Jehu, the newly anointed 
king, comes to Jezreel.* To overawe more than to 
captivate, Jezebel sits at an elevated window of what we 
have termed the summer palace, in royal attire, having 
increased the lustre of her cruel eye by the usual expe- 

^ I Kings xxii. 38. * See page 16. * 2 Kings ix. 30. 
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dient of staining the eyelids with powdered antimony 
and oil.^ Quoting the case of the assassin Zimri,* Jehu 
calls to the three chamberlains of *the cursed woman' 
to ' throw her down.' Afraid of the new monarch, and 
unwilling, when challenged, to appear on any other 
' side,' they comply with his wish ; and from the lofty 
palace window, the widow of Ahab tumbles down to the 
ground. Her blood squirted on the wall, even on the 
horses ; when the impetuous Jehu, remembering all that 
she was, *trode her under foot' The very dogs, which 
may possibly once have been the instruments of her own 
cruelty,* come gathering round ; but when, relenting a 
little, the new monarch would give her the rites of sepulture, 
because she was ' a king's daughter,' it is found that the 
dogs have too thoroughly done their work, for, in literal 
fulfilment of Elijah's prophecy, all the soft, fleshy parts 

^ The practice was very ancient, for such painted eyes are found 
on many of the Egyptian tombs. The usage is still followed by 
Oriental ladies, the paint, which is termed * Kohl^ being obtained 
from antimony, lead-ore, and burnt almond shells. 

* I Kings xvi. 

* * It must have been a strange state of things when dogs were 
so abundant and unscrupulous as to devour a human carcase, in 
the streets of the city, during the short time that elapsed before 
search was made for JezebePs body ; but the canine race always 
bear some resemblance in disposition to the character of the times 
and of their keepers. We may readily believe, therefore, that those 
under the palace of Jezebel were sufficiently savage. They may 
have been taught to devour the wretched victims of her cruelty, in 
which case the retribution would be remarkably appropriate and 
striking.* Dr. Thomson's Land and the Book^ p. 461. 
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of the body are gone, and nothing is left but ' the skull, 
and the feet, and the palms of her hands/ The French 
dramatist Racine, in his tragedy oi Athalie^ has made a 
striking use of this terrible end. He represents Jezebel 
coming back from the world of spirits, and appearing to 
her daughter in a midnight dream. We cinnot find at 
this moment an English version of the passage ; but in 
want of a better, the following of our own will convey 
the author's meaning : 

* Right to my bed the shade appeared to come, 
To kiss me fondly, as I dreaming thought, 
I stretched my hands to give it warm embrace ; 
When, lo ! I found nought but a horrid mass 
Of bone and pulp, crushed, trailed through slime and mire, 
Mere shreds of flesh, tatters of bloody limbs, 
Which Jezreel's dogs tore, mingling many a howl/ 

Yes, beneath her old summer palace of Jezreel, and in 
the immediate vicinity of the vineyard she gained for 
Ahab over the owner's mangled body, Jezebel dies this 
awful death. Go, think of it, and learn that in the 
destruction of the finally impenitent sinner, as well as 
in the salvation of the meek and humble, the God of 
heaven is Faithful and True. 'Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing } The kings 
of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel 
together, against the Lord and against His anointed. 
. . . Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron ; Thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter's vessel.' 

* Athaliey act ii. scene 5. 
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It only remains that we see the fulfilment of Elijah's 
words in the case of Ahab's posterity.^ Again, Jehu is 
executioner as newly-appointed king. From Ramoth- 
Gilead — fatal name for the house of Ahab — ^he crosses 
the Jordan with his old fellow-officer, Bidkar, and makes 
for Jezreel to encounter Joram, Ahab's son. 'In the 
portion of Naboth the Jezreelite ' the combatants meet 
An arrow from the strong arm of Jehu transfixes Joram 
to the heart ; and then, recalling the never-to-be-forgotten 
scene on that very spot, more than seventeen years before, 
Jehu, turning to Bidkar, says, ' Now, therefore, take and 
cast him into the plot of ground, according to the word of 
the Lord/ It is done ; and thus, on the very soil of their 
own vineyard, is the memory of Naboth and his sons 
avenged. 

Nay, on a subsequent occasion, seventy of Ahab 
and Jezebel's children, perhaps including grand-children, 
are ordered by Jehu to be beheaded ;* and as illustrat- 
ing the mysterious ways and workings of providence, 
they are beheaded by the same public authorities of 
Jezreel to whom Jezebel 'sent letters' for the stoning 
of Naboth. It is Jehu who 'sends' the 'letters' now. 
In fact, we read of that fiery soul, that ' he slew all that 
remained unto Ahab in Samaria, till he had destroyed 
him (that is, his posterity), according to the saying of the 
Lord, which He spake to Elijah.' * It was indeed a terrible 
retribution, which is only explained by such a passage as 

^ 2 Kings ixs 11 et seq, * 2 Kings x. i. '2 King^ x. I7. 
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this : ' There was none like unto Ahab, which did sell 
himself to work wickedness in the sight of the Lord, 
whom Jezebel his wife stirred up ;* and should the 
thought arise that the punishment was disproportioned 
to the crime, or not in keeping with the character of a 
merciful God, we may safely take refuge in one of the 
earliest tributes to the divine integrity, — ' Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right ?' Every action of Jehu 
in the matter before us was in harmony with special 
divine command, and received special and emphatic divine 
approbation: *And the Lord said unto Jehu, Because 
thou hast done well in executing that which is right in 
Mine eyes, and hast done unto the house of Ahab 
according to all that was in Mine heart, thy children of 
the fourth generation shall sit on the throne of Israel/^ 

From a narrative like this, it need scarcely be said, 
in conclusion, the stern justice of God may well be 
engraven on every heart The examples we have of 
retributive providence in sacred Scripture are, to say 
the least, exceedingly striking. Judas hanged himself 
Herod the Great, who slew the children of Bethlehem, 
was smitten with ulcers, from which issued swarms of 
loathsome vermin, and died in the greatest agony, a 
humbling spectacle to his meanest slave. Herod Agrippa, 
who permitted his fawning parasites to adore him as 
God, * was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost' The 
other Herod, who sent and beheaded the Baptist, spent 

^ 2 Kings X. 30. 
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his closing years with his guilty partner an exile in 
Lyons ; while Salome, who asked 'the Baptist's head in 
a charger/ met with her death, as related by Nicephorus, 
at the hand of a common assassin. Let examples such 
as these stand alongside of Ahab and Jezebel, to teach 
that even in this world these awful words have frequently 
an awful meaning — 'Vengeance is mine, I will repay, 
saith the Lord.' O reckless, godless sinner, be not 
deceived, because the air is calm and the thunders 
hushed, and you hear no fatal footstep : 

* . . . Thou fool, 
The avenging deities are shod with wool !' 

' Wisdom crieth without ; she uttereth her voice in the 
streets : she crieth in the chief place of concourse, in the 
openings of the gates : how long, ye simple ones, will ye 
love simplicity } Turn you at my reproof.* 




ELIJAH AND THE GOD OF EKRON ; 

OR, THE PROPHET CONFRONTING THE ROYAL 
TROOPERS ON THE HILL. 



* The polite world is too enlightened now to consult the devil in person. 
Yet after all we find, upon closer inspection, that even our philosophic age 
is full of heathen leaven, though it is now moulded into a more refined 
form. Instead of the Delphic tripod and the Dodonian oak, we have pre- 
tended prophets and fortune-tellers ; if we are above these, still we have 
our forebodings, our presentiments, and our dreams, of which many are apt 
to make as much as of the divine oracles ; and though thousands can smile 
with scorn at the magicians of antiquity, they do not think it beneath them 
to have recourse to amulets and charms, to which popular belief ascribes 
mysterious power.' — Krummacher. 
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CHAPTER XL 
ELIJAH AND THE GOD OF EKRON. 

2 KINGS I. — B.C 896. 

HE fifth of February, sixteen hundred and 




eighty-five, witnessed a sad scene in the 
palace of Whitehall. The second Charles 
lay in the last agony, while, amid the courtly circle 
around his bed, stood Sancroft, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Ken, the Bishop of Bath and Wells. ' The 
king is really and truly a Catholic/ whispers the Duchess 
of Portsmouth to the French ambassador ; ' and yet his 
bed-chamber is full of Protestant clergymen/ The fact 
had been long suspected, and gave additional earnest- 
ness to the holy men who desired to prepare the dying 
monarch for his inevitable and solemn change. 'It is 
time to speak out, sir,' exclaims Sancroft ; * for you are 
about to appear before a Judge who is no respecter of 
persons.' 'Will you not die in the corhmunion of the 
Church of England V anxiously asks Ken ; the king 
gives no response. 'Will you receive the sacrament?' 
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continues the bishop ; the king replies, * There is no 
hurry, and I am too weak/ ' Do you wish pardon of 
sin V rejoins the favourite prelate, whose hymns are 
still sung in our Christian churches ; the dying man 
carelessly adds, 'It can do me no hurt* — on which, 
says Macaulay, ' the bishop put forth all his elo- 
quence, till his pathetic exhortation awed and melted 
the bystanders to such a degree, that some among 
them believed him to be filled with the same spirit 
which in the old time had, by the mouths of Nathan 
and Elias, called sinful princes to repentance/^ 

To complete the parallel we propose, we must notice 
another incident in this dying scene. 'If it costs me 
my life/ exclaims the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II., * I will fetch a priest' With some difficulty he is 
found. He is smuggled into the royal presence, and 
the chamber of death. ' He is welcome,* says Charles. 
The monarch who refused to listen to Sancroft and 
Ken, has an open ear for Father Huddleston. The 
monarch who was unwilling to die in the Church of 
England, is perfectly willing to die in the Church of 
Rome. For three-quarters of an hour he 'confesses,* 
adores the ' crucifix,* receives the mysterious virtues of 
'extreme unction,* and at length, with an apology to 
his attendants that he has been ' a most unconscionable 

^ Lord Macaulay's History of Englandy voL ii. p. 7 (edit 
1858). See also Bishop Burnet's History of his own Time^ voL 
ii. p. 459 (edit 1753). 
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time dying/ he breathes his last, an apostate from the 
faith inseparable from England's throne, and for his 
abandonment of which his own successor died an exile 
on the charity of a foreign land. 

Let Ahaziah take the place of Charles II. ; let his 
idolatry be represented in the Popery of the British 
monarch; let the application to the god of Ekron be 
symbolized in the welcome given to the Romish monk ; 
and, last of all, let Elijah by the bed-side of the king 
of Israel, dealing faithfully with the soul departing 
there, be the type of good Sancroft and Ken by that 
other couch, using all their entreaties to make the 
sufferer think of his approaching end, — and the parallel 
is well-nigh complete. 'And Elijah said unto him. 
Thus saith the Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast sent mes- 
sengers to inquire of Baal-zebub the god of Ekron, is 
it not because there is no God in Israel to inquire of 
His word } therefore thou shalt not come down off that 
bed on which thou art gone up, but shalt surely die.' 
Let us consider the narrative as it comes in order. 

Between the meeting of Elijah with Ahab in Na" 
both's vineyard, and his reappearance as described in 
the opening chapter of the Second Book of Kings, there 
seems to be an interval of about five years. These 
years, as we have already remarked^ of part of them, 
were probably spent in some one or more of the schools 
of the prophets, and in their later stage, in the solitudes 

^ See page 198. 
P 
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or neighbourhood of the hill of CarmeL The circum- 
stances of the prophet's reappearance are briefly these. 

Ahaziah has succeeded his father in the throne of 
IsraeL After a brief reign of two years, he meets with 
a serious accident He has been walking, according to 
eastern custom, on the roof of his Samaritan palace, 
when, stepping on an opening like a modem skylight, 
and usually, when closed, covered over with lattice-work, 
his foot slips, and the lattice-work being either rotten 
or too frail to support his weight, he is precipitated 
through to his * upper chamber.' In his anxiety to 
know the issue, he sends to Ekron, one of the five towns 
belonging to the lords of the Philistines, where was 
erected a temple to Baal-zebub, * the god of flies,^ and 
the patron divinity of medicine all over the East. En- 
raged at the idolatry — for this incident is suflident to 
show that the monarch had been trained in his mother's 
religion, and that, although he sat on the throne of 
Israel, he was nevertheless a habitual devotee at the 
shrine of Baal — God commissions an angel* to com- 

^ * After visiting Ekron, " the god of flies" is a name that gives 
me no surprise. The flies there swarmed — in fact, so innmnerabl) 
that I could hardly get any food without these troublesome insects 
getting into it' — LIEUTENANT Van DE Velde. 

* Josephus says the god of Ekron was a fly, and I certainly 
found plenty of them there when I visited it two years ago.' — DR. 
Thomson, Land and Book, 

* Literally, * the angel,' the angel of the covenant, the Lord Jesus 
Himself, * who carried on all communications between the invisible 
God and His chosen people.' — Hengst£NB£R& 
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municate with Elijah in his quiet retreat, to bid him 
leave his seclusion, stop the messengers of the king on 
their southern journey, and intimate the punishment of 
death for this daring outrage upon the national faith -} 
'Now therefore, thus saith the Lord, .... thou shalt 
surely die/ 

The mention of Ekron and Baal-zebub introduces 
the subject of the heathen oracles, which played such 
an important part in all the nations of antiquity. Even 
among the Jews, it is believed by many, a true oracle 
existed— viz. the Urim and Thummim (lights and 
perfections,* as the words denote,) on the high priest's 
breastplate ;* and that, when the divine response was to 
be given, it was manifested either in an audible voice 
from the twelve precious stones, or in their appearance 
changing in keeping with the answer— brighter for an 
affirmative, and duller for a negative reply. 

What are usually known, however, as the heathen 
aracula were very different They were also very nume- 
rous: the small province of Boeotia, in Greece, having 
twenty-five, and the Peloponnesus as many ; but the 
most celebrated were Delphi, Dodona, and Jupiter Am- 
mon in the deserts of Lybia. We get a glimpse of one 
of the oracular priestesses in the life of Paul,'^ where the 
reference, we think, abundantly proves that the heathen 
oracles were under Satanic control. 

Such being admitted, we need not add they were 

^ Ex. XX. 3. * Ex. xxviii. 3a * Acts xvL 16. 
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only a s}-stem of imposture and falsehood, a * lying in 
wait to decei\'e,* 'cunningly devised fables/ as Peter 
expresses it, where the allusion is unmistakeable. There 
u-as more than mere fury about the Pythia ; and it may 
be that the commonplace expression about there being 
* method in madness' has been literally borrowed from 
her. Never did ambiguity find itself of such use as on 
the consecrated tripod, or beneath the decayed oak-tree. 
Crcesus king of Lydia asks, what will be the issue of 
a war \i*ith Persia, and he receives as reply, * If you war 
with them, you will destroy a g^eat kingdom/ Pyrrhus 
king of Epirus desires to know what will be the result, 
if he assists the Tarentines against the Romans, and 
the response may either mean that he is to conquer the 
Romans, or that the Romans are to conquer him/ In 
both instances Croesus and Pyrrhus were defeated and 
ruined, but of course the oracle was right, and its credit 
maintained The oracles ceased at the birth of Christ, 
or at least were then shorn of their strength and glory ; 
and indeed it was befitting that, just as we never read 
in the Gospels, of the Prince of Life and the King of 
Terrors meeting, without the latter being instantly van- 
quished — as if, where the former was, the latter could 
never be permitted at one and the same moment, — ^the 
advent of Him who was to open up and prepare the 
one way of access to God, should be succeeded by 
the immediate decline and final extinction of every 
^ Credo te, ^acida^ Romanos vincere posse. 
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lying usurper. Hence the great lines of Milton on the 

nativity — 

* The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 

Runs through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving.' 

The messengers of Ahaziah are proceeding on their 
way to Ekron, most probably by the coast-road. Elijah 
has left Carmel for the purpose of carrying out the 
divine command. At a sudden bend in the 'haunted 
strand* they meet, the prophet delivers his stern burden 
from heaven, the courtiers flee, Elijah retires to his 
mountain home, while by the bed of the king the 
singular story is told. ' It is Elijah the Tishbite,' ex- 
claims the suffering monarch. 

A few explanatory words may be inserted here. 
The expression in the narrative, ' Thou shalt not come 
down from that bed on which thou art gone upj is a 
reference to the eastern divan, which stretched along 
the side of Ahaziah's ' upper chamber,* and which may 
best be described as a broad sofa ascended by steps. 
The allusion to Elijah as 'the hairy man' — literally, 
* lord of hair* — is descriptive partly of his person and 
partly of his dress, the latter the rough sheep-skin 
mantle which has been before us so often, and which is 
the dress of the eastern dervishes at the present hour. 
That the messengers did not recognise Elijah is a little 
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surprising, for both he and his doings must have been 
among the wild tales of the royal court ; but probably 
they had never seen him before, probably, also, they 
were too much concerned about the message to think 
of the messenger ; or they may have been stranger 
servants from Phoenicia, recently introduced to the 
Samaritan palace, — at any rate, they could give, when 
requested, but a meagre account of the prophet For 
Ahaziah, however, who had seen Elijah often, as we 
believe, in his father's days, ' the lord of hair' and ' tile 
girdle of leather' were picture enough : not a doubt, 
then, it was 'the evil genius' of the drought, the 
slaughter of the priests, and Naboth's vineyard again ; 
and so, instead of being at all affected by his approach- 
ing fate, the monarch resolves, in his mother's spirit, to 
take summary revenge. 

The conduct of Elijah in what immediately follows 
has been frequently censured. It is forgotten, however, 
that such censure is in reality directed, not against the 
inferior agent, but against God Himself. The facts were 
these, and even at the risk of repetition, we state them 
again : As Israel's king, Ahaziah was bound by Israel's 
laws ; in religion especially, the God of Abraham was 
the only divinity he should ever have known ; to send 
to Baal-zebub was to this 'jealous' God a great affront; 
to apprehend His prophet was open rebellion; nay, 
utter excision was stated in the plainest language to be 
the fate of idol-servers : ' Ye shall not go after other 
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gods, of the gods of the people which are round about 
you ; lest the anger of the Lord thy God be kindled 
against thee, and destroy thee from off the face of the 
earth.'^ In harmony ^with this, therefore, our wonder 
should be, not that so many of the idolaters were slain, 
but that any one in the guilty land was ever suffered to 
go free. 

First one band of troopers is sent after Elijah. They 
are fifty in all. They find him on Carmel, on the top of 
the hill.^ They call on him to surrender. ' Thou man 
of God, the king hath said. Come down.* ' In proof that 
I am a man of God,' says the prophet in the old thunder 
tone, ' fire SHALL come down.'^ And there came down 
fire from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty.' It 
IS difficult to say here whether the address of the com- 
manding officer, ' Thou man of God,' was in earnest or 
jest If the latter, its wickedness — making sport of the 
holiest things — requires no enlargement ; and if the 
former, that wickedness was only more deeply dyed in 
calling on a prophet of Jehovah to give himself up to a 
heathen king. But what a startling illustration of the 
power of God ! — one solitary man confronting fifty 
(probably) horsemen, accoutred in all military pomp and 

* Deut. vi. 14, 15. 

2 The name Carmel is not given in the narrative, but the 
original word is inn {kahar\ * the mount,' the term always used 
for CarmeL See Smith's Dictionary, art. * Carmel.' 

^ A better rendering of the original, we think, than * let fire come 
down,' as given in the narrative. 
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state, a trained captain at their head, and each with a 
sword uplifted in Elijah's face, if he refuse to obey, — 
such is the first scene. And the second is this : Fifty- 
one blackened corpses lying outstretched in a moment 
on the ridge of Carmel, — a terrible testimony that ' the 
Lord reigneth,' and one of the most awful commentaries 
on His own words : ' Touch not mine anointed, and do 
my prophets no harm.' 

Referring to what has been already advanced as to 
the intemperate conduct of Elijah, in the opinion of 
some, on the present occasion, a colour is sought to be 
given to this view of the case, by the quotation of our 
Lord's language, in reply to James and John, when 
refused hospitality in a Samaritan village.^ Passing 
through the same district, upwards of nine hundred 
years after the scene before us — ^which a distant view of 
the heights of Carmel may have recalled to their minds,— 
'the sons of thunder' desire that, to punish and consume 
the churlish villagers, they may be permitted to ' com- 
mand fire to come down from heaven, even as Elias 
did.' And then follows the rebuke : 'Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son of man is not 
come to destroy men's lives, but to save them.' So far, 
however, from this rebuke of our Lord being a rebuke 
to Elijah, as well as to the two ardent disciples, it is a 
beautiful commentary upon the essentially different cha- 
racters of the Old and the NeW dispensations The 

^ Luke ix. 51 ei seq. 
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conduct of Elijah and the conduct of Christ are only 
in contradiction, because each belonged to another age. 
With that age itself each was in striking harmony. The 
one was the legal, the other the evangelical economy. 
Fiery wrath was appropriate for the one ; forgiving 
love was equally appropriate for the other. The two, 
therefore, must not be contrasted,— each must be seen 
alone. 

Surprised at the delay in the return of the royal 
troops, and with some superstitious fear, perhaps, that 
all is not right, Ahaziah commissions a second band. 
Again they are fifty, with a ' captain' at their head, and 
make for Carmel, where, unawed by the sight of his 
former companions scorched and stiff, this other com- 
mander, in cool audacity and profane demand, outstrips 
the former : ' O man of God, thus hath the king said, 
Come down quickly^ And quickly, indeed, came down, 
— not God's prophet, however, but His wrath ; and 
a hundred and two royal troopers are now lying 
on the sod before that strange man of the moun- 
tains, charred and cold. ' He sent out His arrows and 
scattered them, and He shot out lightnings and dis- 
comfited them.' 

By this time the news of what was transpiring on 
Carmel had no doubt reached the Samaritan palace. 
There was excitement everywhere. The body-guards 
of the king would be specially alarmed, and wondering 
whose destruction was to be accomplished next Two 
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commanders, and a hundred men, had already been 
sacrificed to the royal rage, — ^surely these would be 
enough ! And old memories would come back, and 
men would shake their heads, and speak in whispers as 
to further contending with that apparition — nay, that 
dreadful reality — on the mountain by the sea. But 
there is one unmoved, and, strange to tell, it is the dying 
man ; when, true to the mother that bore him, he lifts 
himself up from the divan, and swears by all his gods 
that a third company still shall be sent to seize the 
avenging prophet How despots value the lives of 
their innocent soldiers, may here be learned, — 'food 
for powder,' fuel for the flame — 

* How that red rain did make the harvest grow !' 

A heart of adamant encased in iron must have been 
possessed by the third commander of Ahaziah's troops, 
had he been unmoved by the spectacle which, on reach- 
ing Carmel, there met his eye. We believe his worship 
was genuine, when ' he fell on his knees.' Genuine also, 
we believe, his horror, when he saw ' the two captains of 
the former fifties with their fifties burnt up.' Equally 
genuine, we also believe, his prayer: 'O man of God, 
let my life, and the life of these fifty thy servants, be 
precious in thy sight' Prayer accomplishes what defi- 
ance never could : ' And the angel of the Lord said, Go 
down.' 

Comparing the scene at Carmel with the priests of 
Baal, and the present scene with Ahaziah's troopers, Dr. 
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Macduff, in his Prophet of Fire} compares the former to 
the gospel, and the latter to the law. We prefer to find 
the law and the gospel in both. Let these two prostrate 
companies on CarmeFs ridge represent the result of 
provoking God, when 'a fire goeth before Him, and 
burneth up all His enemies round about ;' and let the 
third company, spared and receiving Elijah into their 
midst, represent the constraining power of penitent 
humility, as in the days of the Master Himself: 'Then 
came she and worshipped Him, saying. Lord help 
me. . . . Then Jesus answered and said unto her, O 
woman, great is thy faith, be it unto thee even as thou 
wilt' 

It was a fine illustration of trust in God, Elijah's 
journey to Ahaziah's palace. Suppose the troopers had 
attempted his life on the way, or the monarch had thrust 
him into * the inner prison,* or ordered his death without 
a moment's notice. Jezebel, too, could not be far distant 
from her suffering son ; and were the enemy of their house 
only beneath their roof, would not all her 'witchcrafts'^ 
be brought into play to secure an effectual riddance } 
Yet calmly, boldly, proceeds the undaunted man, on a 
dangerous errand, into a presence where he can be only 
highly obnoxious, to deliver a message which may cost 
him his life, — intrepid to the last, ' strong in the Lord, 
and in the power of His might,' with David's psalm for 
his comfort and cheer : ' Though an host should encamp 
* Page 274. * 2 Kings ix. 22, 
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against me, my heart shall not fear ; though war should 
rise against me, in this will I be confident' 

The excitement must have been great when Elijah 
passed in at the royal city. What curiosity there would 
be to see him, mingled no doubt with hate and fear! 
Many, too, must have remembered their last meeting, 
with the self-accusing recollection that their enthusiasm, 
' The Lord He is the God,' had all evaporated in that 
one exclamation. The courtiers especially must have 
been at a loss how to deal with the captive (as they 
would reckon Elijah) whom the troopers had brought 
Could they persuade him to revoke the sentence on 
the hill } Could their flattering words to the bold 
mountaineer bring back life to their fast-sinking master? 
Elijah is proof against all their wiles, and will discharge 
his duty sternly, openly, honestly to the end. 

We have seen the prophet in many a scene, but 
never in one more strange than this. The man of the 
shaggy locks and the sheep-skin mantle, the prophet of 
the rocks, the rough dweller in deserts, grots, and caves, 
in a royal bedchamber where a king is dying ! All the 
skill of Samaria is around his couch, all the comforts of 
a palace are at his command. Yet Ahaziah is powerless 
now. He has sent for Elijah, and now that he is here, 
the monarch lies quivering like the fox in the paw of 
the lion, helpless to carry out his previous threat Nay, 
in the face of the prophet he reads by anticipation his 
coming doom ; and we almost fancy we hear the words 
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of Fox, on a different occasion, with regard to Pitt, 
breaking forth from the royal lips : ' That eye, that 
awful eye !' 

It is the last occasion Elijah shall meet with the 
house of Ahab, the last occasion he shall confront the 
worshippers of Baal. It shall therefore be rendered 
memorable ; and so, bending over the monarch's bed, 
with awful severity of countenance, and in long, deep 
cadences, the prophet speaks : ' Ahaziah, for the sin of 
Ekron, thou shalt surely die;* and instantly the colour 
changed, the breath was heavy, the utterance thick, the 
limbs cold, and the clammy sweat came out on that 
royal brow, which never would wear a crown again : ' So 
he died, according to the word of the Lord which Elijah 
had spoken, and Jehoram reigned in his stead/ 

Many lessons might be drawn from that darkened 
chamber, where lies the son of Ahab, arrayed in the last 
robe he will ever need. We mention only one, — the 
folly of men when they forsake the ways of God, to pay 
homage to idols of any kind, or in hopeless attempt to 
unveil the future. As to the former, all the Ekrons of 
earth — ^whether pride of reason, or personal merit, or the 
general mercy of God — are only vanity and a snare ; 
there is but one Rock of hope, security, and strength, 
'and that Rock is Christ' As to the latter — the 
attempt to unveil the future, — ^we know what Saul made 
of it in his visit to Endor, and we have seen what 
Ahaziah made of it in his proposed message to Ekron. 
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The present is ours, the future is God's ; let us be 
thankful and content No doubt at times, in anxious 
suspense, we should like a glimpse of the issue of 
certain affairs ; but enough for our guidance — sufficient 
horoscope for all — that the great Bible principle is 
broadly set down : * He that soweth to the flesh shall 
of the flesh reap corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting.' 

There is only one God who can answer the question, 
whether put by Ahaziah or any one else, 'Shall I 
recover of this disease ?* And yet we live still in an 
age of divination. It were useless, it were false to deny 
it Happily not so much in this country, but in France 
to some, and in America to a fearful extent, we are told 
of all manner of ways whereby to communicate with the 
other world, and from the revelations received, to regu- 
late in this, our conduct, present and future. Spiritualism 
is pursued as a science, is believed as a creed. It has its 
learned societies, its weekly journals, its priestesses and 
priests, its thousands of educated and rapt devotees.^ 

'I would as soon think of doubting my own exist- 
ence, as call in question the facts of spiritualism,' said a 
Unitarian minister from America to ourselves the other 

^ In 1859, the Spiritualists reckoned i,5oo,cxx> avowed adhe- 
rents of their system in America, 1000 public advocates of it, and 
30 periodicals devoted to its cause. Amongst its adherents are 
many persons of high social position and good education, and 
even some of superior literary and scientific attainments. — CHAM- 
BERS* Encyclopcedia^ voL ix. art * Spiritualism.' 
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day. ' Why/ he added, ' through means of it we have 
brought hundreds of infidels to believe in another world/ 
We shall not go into the subject at length, but must be 
permitted to say, that we can never understand why 
spiritual revelations are made only in the dark, and why 
the presence of a determined sceptic is always unfavour- 
able to the manifestations. We feel constrained to add, 
that while we believe, from the parable of the rich man 
and Lazarus, that departed spirits do not forget their 
earthly history, that very parable assures us there is no 
possible mode for spirits, either good or bad, to commu- 
nicate with the world they have left. Dives found it 
impossible, and hence he desired Lazarus to be * senf to 
his 'father^s house;* Abraham in turn spoke of it as 
both unprecedented and impossible : ' Neither will they 
be persuaded though one rose from the dead.' 'Just 
men made perfect* have other occupation^ than to be 
the tools of the clairvoyant ; and lost spirits, we may be 
sure, are in no mood for such work. 

This revival of Pagan superstition would neither 
deserve mention nor serious refutation, were it not for 
the hold it is taking of the popular mind, especially in 
the United States, where we are amazed that a nation, 

* As to the story of * the witch of Endor/ we do not believe 
there was any real appearance of Samuel at all, but that the whole 
affair was a deception practised on the conscience-stricken and 
superstitious monarch. Probably there was the personation of the 
prophet's well-known figure and dress, by an accomplice of the 
pythoness or * witch.' 
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so acute and quick-sighted in most other matters, should 
be juggled out of the truths of their English Bibles, by 
raps upon tables, or the ridiculous presagings of idle girls. 
Away with your mediums^ their bandaged eyes and 
pencilled messages, hands waving in the air, and all the 
dark arts of this latest charlatanry, the most wretched 
and profane of all modem shams. ' God is His own 
interpreter ;* and neither to shrines at Ekron nor Boston, 
neither to Baal-zebub nor Daniel Home, will He give 
the power of unlocking the destinies of men. Enough 
surely for us that all things are in the hand of Him 
who is 'wonderful in counsel, and excellent in working.' 
' Be still and know that / am God.* * Take no thought 
for the morrow.' 'Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.' * Clouds and darkness are about Him ; what 
we know not now, we shall know hereafter.' 




ELIJAH IN HIS TRANSLATION 

TO HEAVEN; 

OR, THE PROPHET MYSTERIOUSLY TAKEN HOME, 



* As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm ; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.' — 

Goldsmith. 




CHAPTER XII. 

ELIJAH IN HIS TRANSLATION 

TO HE A VEN. 

2 KINGS II. I-I2.— B.C 896. 

HE coincidence has been frequently remarked 
that each of the three great economies, or 
dispensations of religion, has had its special 
illustration of a literal ascension to glory. In the patri- 
archal age, Enoch, probably the best of the world's 
* grey fathers,' was yet the shortest lived ; his years were 
precisely as the days in a solar revolution, and, to con- 
tinue the figure, having fulfilled like the sun a glorious 
career, he merged at last in the light of heaven : ' He 
walked with God, he was not, for God took him.' The 
scene on Olivet represents the ascension or translation 
of the Christian age : 'He led them out as far as to 
Bethany,' and there, while the eleven were gazing in rapt 
amazement, the Master rose, personally, visibly, trium- 
phantly, till 'a cloud received Him out of their sight.' 
The point we have now reached in Elijah's life presents 
us with the miraculous translation of the prophetical 

243 
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age : ' And Elisha cried, My father, my father ! the 
chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof.' 

The longest life, the most devoted service, must 
. come to a close. ' The prophets, do they live for ever ?' 
Existence is a trust, and the account must be rendered 
in the end as to earnest discharge ; a warfare, and after 
the hottest conflict, the sword must be sheathed ; a race, 
and for every runner there is a goal far or near ; a pil- 
grimage, and we must all strike our tents for the last 
time, and disappear in the distant horizon. In harmony 
with this, the time had arrived 'when the Lord would 
take up Elijah into heaven.' It would appear that the 
prophet knew it, and that, unknown to him, the fact 
had been also revealed to his disciple Elisha, and 'the 
schools of the prophets.' It would further appear that 
Elijah was aware^ of the more precise form in which he 
would be removed. Yet remark the humility of great- 
ness. Does he ask an assembling of Israel for his own 
glorification, as once he had asked for the glory of God ? 
Is there an invitation sent to Jehoram and the court — 
special mention being made of Jezebel — ^that they may 
attend and see who is victor now } No ; for were it 
possible, the prophet would dispense with even Elisha's 
presence. He desires no display, wishes no demonstra- 
tion ; in his closing hours his old love of solitude seeiiis 
to return ; and were his own will consulted, he would 
leave the world as suddenly and unobtrusively as it had 

^ 2 Kings iL la 
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been originally entered. But let us as usual follow the 
narrative. 

We have more than once hinted already that the last 
seven years of Elijah's life were probably spent in some 
one or more of ' the schools of the prophets/ of which, 
like Samuel in an earlier age, he was no doubt president, 
principal, 'father,' or 'head* It is interesting to think 
of the stormy prophet spending his closing years in 
these quiet retreats, conserving the faith he had so long 
defended, stimulating the train-bands of pious youth, 
inbreathing to them his own spirit, so that, when he is 
removed, the cause of truth may not slacken, but go on 
with accelerated speed, till Israel is brought back to her 
fathers' simple faith. It is David's pi:ayer fulfilled : ' O 
God, Thou hast taught me from my youth, and hitherto 
have I declared Thy wondrous works ; now also, when I 
am old and g^ey-headed, O God, forsake me not, until I 
have showed Thy strength unto this generation, and Thy 
power to every one that is to come! 

On the occasion before us, with Elisha his close com- 
panion, we find the prophet, under the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit — ' The Lord hath sent me' — paying a series 
of farewell visits to the ' schools' he has known so long, 
and which lie in his way to the place of ascension, thus 
cheering the youthful, and encouraging his own aged 
heart before the higher ' rapture' comes. Three several 
times he endeavours, for the reasons already mentioned 
— ^possibly also to test the faith of the younger prophet, 
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or spare him the pain of parting, — to induce Elisha to 
remain behind ; but three several times, in solemn and 
similar formula, Elisha will not obey. It was his only 
act of disobedience to Elijah, and it was probably 
prompted by love and veneration for his master, pro- 
bably, also, by a desire to have confirmation of his call 
to the prophetic office, before that master went away. 

The sacred college of Gilgal — ^the Western as distin- 
guished from the Eastern Gilgal,^ the Gilgal of Ephraim 
in the hilly country, not the Gilgal of Benjamin by the 
side of Jordan — is the first they bid adieu. From that 
lofty site Elijah has his last vision of the Great Sea 
and the distant but yet visible Carmel, utters his last 
words to his sorrowing ' sons,' and begins the descent to 
Bethel. At Bethel the whisper goes round of what is 
so soon to happen. The ingenuous youth are amazed 
They can only understand a removal to heaven by death. 
They appeal to Elisha ;^ but he, respecting the wish of 

^ A great controversy has been waged as to which of the two 
Gilgals is meant in the text We think the course of Elijah's 
journey, and the language of 2 Kings ii. 2, * So they went down to 
Bethel,' leave no room to doubt that it must be the Western, not 
the Eastern Gilgal ; and any one who, with a map of Palestine 
before him, will study the narrative, will arrive at the same conclu- 
sion. Its modem name is Jiljilia or Jiljil (an evident corruption of 
Gilgal), and it lies on the western edge of the hills of Ephraim. 
See an elaborate foot-note by Keil, in his Commentary on Kings 
and Chronicles^ vol. i. pp. 339-342. 

* The expression * Knowest thou that the Lord will take away 
thy master yr^w thy head to-day,' is of course an allusion to Jewish 
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Elijah to have both the secret and solitude kept, enjoins 
immediate silence. From Bethel the travellers pass 
down to Jericho, where there is the same wonderment 
and grief in the sacred school ; and from Jericho along 
the sandy waste, the route by which invading armies 
entered the Holy Land — and here, as we see the elder 
prophet walking with his younger brother for the last 
time, probably in silence, at any rate in circumstances 
calculated to impress the least susceptible mind, let us 
endeavour, if we can, to discover his reflections. 

In a few hours at the most, Elijah is to be with his 
Maker — that God who, in 'the still small voice,' had 
communed with him in the cleft of Horeb. The prophet 
had tried to do his work ; but what shortcomings there 
had been, what frailties even in his unyielding nature, 
to show that, as much as any, he had need of forgiveness 
from a gracious, merciful, and sin-pardoning God ! We 
have read that, in the hour of approaching departure, 
the feelings and faculties are often pretematurally sen- 
sitive, that a lifetime is relived in a moment, and that 
what is least desired — the memory of former errors — is 
sure to be present It may have been so with Elijah, 
and yet it would be doing the greatest injustice to the 
ancient seer, if, with all the record of his waverings in 
duty, we did not pourtray him resting with calm confi- 

scholars sitting at the feet of their master — thus also Paul ' at the 
feet of Gamaliel' (Acts xxii. 3), — the master being seated on an 
elevated bench, and therefore over his pupils' heads. 
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dence in that Father God to whose service he had 
cheerfully devoted his life. But, in circumstances like 
these, we wonder not at his wish to be alone, especially 
when we add the probability that he knew the very 
hour of his 'rapture,' possibly, also, the transforma- 
tion which must pass over his mortal body, before 
he could dwell in a land which ' flesh and blood cannot 
inherit' 

A touching scene now meets our view. The two tra- 
vellers have left Jericho behind It is the last halting- 
place before the Jordan, and, conscious of this, fifty sor- 
rowing students go up to the heights behind the ancient 
town, that there, from that elevated ridge, and in all the 
clearness of an ecistem sky, they may have the last look 
of the departing seer. How full of simple, tender- 
hearted love ! — nay, in the distinguished privilege thus 
accorded, we have another proof of the wisdom of God 
Why in the kindred case of our Lord's ascension, were 
the eleven led out 'as far as Bethany?' That to all 
time they might be witnesses of its reality, and have 
visible evidence of another state. The position of these 
fifty students is precisely the same, that so, when 
scattered all over the land in after days, tliey may 
attest the fact of their master^s translation, and even, 
under the old economy, have unmistakeable proof that 
earth is not the only home of man. 

The travellers have now reached the brink of Jordan ; 
but, true to the principle in human nature that prompts 
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one to die in his own home, surrounded by loving wife 
and children, that brings back the fortunate emigrant 
from foreign shores, to spend his last years in his native 
village, and that even to the present hour sends the Jew 
to Palestine, to be buried in the dust of his fathers* land 
— the aged Gileadite seeks his own side of the swift- 
flowing stream. He might have crossed it, too, without 
a miracle, for there was a ford or ferry close at hand, 
and which is seen by travellers still ; but God chooses 
to preserve the power of His servant, on to the close of 
his distinguished career. 

The prophet takes his mantle — companion of many 
a weary hour— ^he rolls it up tightly ' like a staff' (the 
full force of the original, expression, translated in the 
narrative, 'he wrapped it together'); like Moses with 
his rod, he smites the waters^-they instantly part, and 
Elijah and Elisha pass in. As they are crossing — the 
literal sense of the phrase, ' when they were gone over' 
— ^the silence is broken by the elder prophet. A solemn 
moment it must have been in Jordan's bed, like the 
moment you tell your dying friend that the physician 
says 'there is no hope,' only in this case the position 
is reversed, and it is the departing one who speaks : 
* Ask what I shall do for thee, before I be taken away 
from thee.* Notice here two things : first, the bold- 
ness of Elijah in making an unconditional promise ; and 
secondly, the effectual refutation presented of the Popish 
dogma of the intercession of saints after they have left 
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the present state. The elder prophet might help the 
younger prophet now^ but not a moment after he had 
gone away. 

The reply of Elisha has been much misunderstood: 
'And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double portion 
of thy spirit be upon me.' As early as the days of 
Theodoret these words were interpreted, ' Let a gift 
of the spirit of prophecy twice as large as thine own 
rest upon me.' Luther renders them, 'Let thy spirit 
be double in me ;' and Krummacher, adopting the same 
view, justifies it by saying, ' The spirit of Elisha, as an 
evangelical spirit, was twice as great as the spirit of 
Elijah, as a legal spirit' In all humility we venture to 
differ from this interpretation, considering it entirely 
opposed to Elisha's humility, entirely out of the power 
of Elijah to grant, and contradicted by the history of 
Elisha himself, in whom we have no proof of such super- 
lative endowment. Still more widely do we differ from 
the view of Ewald, who maintains that ' the request of 
Elisha must be understood as indicating a wish for two- 
thirds only of Elijah's spirit,'^ a rendering which, it is 
sufficient to say, is altogether opposed to the words of 
the original text Literally translated, the language of 
Elisha would run, ' Let there be a mouthful or ration 
of two with thy spirit to me' — ^the reference being to 
the inheritance of the first-bom son among the Jews, 
who, by reason of his primogeniture, was to have 

^ ®ef($i(i^te {Geschichte\ voL iil p. 507. 
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a double portion, or 'the ration of two/ among his 
brethren, which peculiar phraseology was only a Hebrew 
synonym, or figurative expression for being served heir 
and successor to the father of the dwelling.^ The re- 
quest of Elisha, then, was simply this, that Elijah, the 
great father or 'head' of the prophetic school, would, 
in leaving the world, complete the symbolic act begun 
in the field of Abel-meholah, by constituting him the 
inheritor of his position in the land of Israel, with autho- 
rity to continue the work which he had begun. It was 
* a hard thing ;' but the sight of the ascension was to be 
the sign to the young disciple of the decision of God. 

The Jordan is crossed. The man of Gilead is again 
in his native land, amid the scenes of his early years. 
He is even beneath the shadow of Pisgah, where, cen- 
turies before, God had called Moses away, and with the 
memory there comes up a rush of serious thought. We 
read ' they went on and talked.* The silence had been 
broken in the bed of Jordan, and as every moment is 
precious, it is faithfully improved. There is much con- 
verse of the past, present, and future, between the elder 
and the younger prophet ; much about the spirit-land, 
themselves, misguided Israel. Like our dying friend 

1 The original Hebrew is U*}^ '•a {Pi shenaim\ literally ' a 
mouth of two' — that is, a double mouthful, the same expression 
which in Deut xxi. 17 is translated * a double portion :* * But he 
shall acknowledge the son of the hated for the first-bom, by giving 
him a double portion of all that he hath : for he is the beginning of 
his strength ; the right of the first-born is his.' 
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propped up with pillows, Elijah has many directions to 
give before he goes away. His voice is tremulous, his 
heart is full. We do not, indeed, read of any special 
act of devotion ; but we may well learn from its absence 
that he who is doing the work of God, even though it 
should be amid the world^s bustle and hum, is as much 
fitted to die, as if by his couch there knelt an assem- 
bly of prophets, commending his soul in most melting 
prayer. In days of haste like these, we frequently read 
of those who meet with sudden deaths — struck down 
on the public street, falling down in their pulpits, going 
peacefully to bed, and never opening their eyes on 
earth again — ^but if they are of the number of ' the 
ransomed ones,' it is only a merciful God enabling 
them to cross Jordan, like Elijah, dry shod, sparing them 
much bodily pain and grief, and making sudden death 
sudden glory. ' Blessed is that servant whom his Lord, 
when He cometh, shall find so doing.' It is something, 
after all, to die in harness, something to pass right up 
from earth to heaven. 

And still the prophets walk. The river is behind, 
and Pisgah and Gilead on either side, and the great 
valley between. The event approaches, — Elijalj's end is 
near. Suddenly over the valley, as in Ezekiel's vision,* 
there breaks an unwonted sight. There seems a burn- 
ing equipage, speeding down from heaven, swift as the 
lightning, and liiore vivid than any flash. There seems 

* Ezek. i. 4. 
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a chariot of fire with wheels of flame, and horses of fire 
snorting flame from mouth and nostril. There seem 
reins of fire, and riders of fire, and wings of fire from 
fiery hosts on every hand. Next over the valley there 
rings the desert storm.^ Gilead sends it on to Pisgah; 
Pisgah sends it back to Gilead. The sandy waste is a 
cloud of tumult The brown current of Jordan is tossed 
and churned, and feels the agitation for miles. The aged 
prophet bows his head, conscious that his hour has come ; 
and there, as the tempest weaves itself around him, we 
see him placed in the centre of the car of flame, and in 
the sight of the astounded Elisha and the fifty students 
on the heights of Jericho, ' Elijah went up by a whirlwind 
into heaven.' 

The fact, of course, has been largely questioned by 
those who would eliminate all the supernatural from 
Scripture. And thus the prophet's translation has been 
brought down to the level of the disappearance of 
Romulus during the eclipse of the sun, the rapture of 
Tithonus by Aurora, of Ganymede by Jupiter while 
tending his father's flocks on Ida. Others say, Elijah 
must have been struck with lightning, or lost in a mist, 
or carried away by a water-spout, or drowned in the Jor- 
dan, or buried in the desert, or taken captive in a chariot 

^ The idea of the ' desert storm,' or ' whirlwind,' is expressed 
with great power and beauty in one of the closing choruses of 
Mendelssohn's * Elijah.' Indeed, the whole of the great German 
composer's music has long been felt one sublime commentary on 
the life of the prophet 
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by Jehoram's guards. Than the sacred narrative itself 
nothing can be possibly plainer ; and therefore, without 
exerting our ingenuity to twist or explain it away, we 
believe that a bright flame-cloud from heaven 'parted' 
the prophets from each other, and that, swept up in the 
storm that followed, probably on the twentieth of July 
B.C. 896,^ Elijah passed away. 

We may not follow the prophet in his upward flight. 
Imagination droops her wing, and folds her eye in pre- 
sence of that blaze of glory. 

' The wilderness is left, the Jordan shrinks ; 
Southward o*er Sinai sweeps the meteor strange ; 
The moon appears above the waste, is neared, 
While low beneath it shines a mottled earth. 
Stars flit and fall, as he pursues his path, 
Rushing to meet him, see vast streams of suns, 
Then a wide ocean of esseritial light, 
Then a great darkness, horrid and forlorn ; 
Till now, like mountains in the morning beam, 
Appear the gateways of God's city, high — 

Whenlol 

From the deep shrine of the Unspeakable: 
"Welcome, thou faithful servant of thy God !"'* 

How characteristic was the close of the prophet's 
career! It was fiery grandeur to the last. He who had 
twice called down fire on Carmel, and had once stood 
amid its terrors on Horeb — who even in his infant years, 

* The traditional day in Jewish history. 

2 Abridged from a long and fine passage in Night, by Rev. 
George Gilfillan, M.A., pp. 133-135. 
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according to Jewish legend, had given presage of his 
future, in 'being wrapped in swaddling bands of fire 
and fed with flames,' like Hercules strangling serpents in 
his cradle — ascends now to his reward in his peculiar 
element, nor needs to put off a body, which the burning 
soul within has already spiritualized. And yet, supple- 
mental to our previous allusion, the body of Elijah must 
have undergone a refining in its passage through the 
upper air, and regions of suns and systems. What that 
refining was, we do not know ; but, in the opinion of 
many, had man never sinned, he would have passed as 
painlessly as Elijah and Enoch did, from qne stage of 
existence to another. 

'Two men shall be in the field, the one shall be 
taken, and the other left' Aaron is taken and Moses is 
left ; Moses is taken and Joshua is left ; Elijah is taken 
and Elisha is left. It is a world of meeting and parting, 
of coming and going, of dropping away and being suc- 
ceeded, as the leaves fall and follow on the tree. But 
it is something to be missed, ' They mourned for Aaron 
thirty days ;' a similar period 'they wept for Moses in 
the plains of Moab ;' ' and it came to pass,' when Elisha 
saw Elijah's ' rapture,' ' he cried. My father, my father! 
the chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof Let us 
examine and extend the exclamation. 

It is, first of all, a touching testimony to Elijah's 
worth. What chariots and horsemen are to nations, in 
the usual acceptance of the terms, Elijah, under God, 
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had been to Israel — ^her noblest safeguard and her best 
defence. There is a great divine principle exemplified 
and operating here. Dark and desolate was Isaiah*s 
vision : ' Men removed far away, and a great forsaking 
in the midst of the land. But yet in it shall be a tenth, 
and it shall return, and shall be eaten : as a teil-tree, 
and as an oak, whose substance is in them, when they 
cast their leaves, so the holy seed shall be the substance 
thereof.'^ It is precisely the same still, whether politi- 
cians and diplomatists believe it or no. Just as Elijah 
was Israel's temporal saviour, as 'righteous Lot' pre- 
served Sodom from destruction for years, as Paul was 
assured in the storm he was to be the means of deliver- 
ing his fellow-voyagers from shipwreck — ' and so it came 
to pass that they escaped all safe to land,' — so godly 
men are the true conservators of civil society. ' Ye are 
the salt of the earth.' It is not her mines of coal and 
iron that have really made our country 'great;' and it 
is neither the exhaustion of the one nor the other that 
will bring about her decline and fall. Point rather to 
the Bible, the Book of Common Prayer, the Shorter 
Catechisrq, the religion of our churches, the piety of our 
homes — these are 'our chariots and horsemen,' which, 
in the hand of Providence, will do more for us than a 
thousand arsenals, and keep evil from our shores better 
than fleets of iron-clads, or whole troops of dragoons. 
* There is no king saved by the multitude of an host ; 

^ Isa. vi. 12, 13. 
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a mighty man is not delivered by much strength.' Our 
true ' place of defence/ like Israel's in Elijah's days, ' is 
the munitions of rocks.* Each chamber for prayer is a 
' chariot/ each holy man ' a horseman/ standing valiantly 
up in the nation's cause. We may well prize our Elijahs 
while we have them, — our pious parents, our godly 
ministers, our religious-minded statesmen ; and it is at 
once their due and our duty, that, when God calls them 
away, we should take our place with Elisha in that 
lonely valley — never so lonely as the moment he saw 
Elijah go up, — and testify that, while their services have 
been great, their memories shall be sweet, and their 
examples most quickening for us who remain to live 
and labour. 

Again, the exclamation of Elisha is a striking evi- 
dence of the disciple's loss : ' My father, my father!' A 
father is a very tender word; a father's removal the 
snapping for ever of a very tender tie. Every home 
has its own tale to tell here. One says he never knew 
his father. Another remembers him lingering long on 
a sick-bed, till the time came at last that ' Israel must 
die/ and then there was the blank and hush. A third 
relates how, in the pursuit of his calling, his parent 
went a voyage to a distant land, and one stormy night 
a wave struck him on ' the bridge/ and he disappeared ; 
while a fourth recalls the silvered relic of his hearth 
falling suddenly down, while he, the son, was hundreds 
of miles away, and how the awful wire flashed the news 
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that a father was dying, and how he hurried home to a 
father's death-bed, and how Providence ordered that 
the old man should live till he came, and how, uncon- 
scious of everything else, he awoke at the sound of the 
familiar voice, turned round the closing eye, assented 
that his hope was in Christ, and then, sleeping, watched 
by the child — as ofttimes the child had slept, watched 
by the father, — ^he gently passed away. A moment 
never to be forgotten thaty when you see your parent 
draw his latest breath, see the spirit gone, the mysterious 
change come, and what was life before, lie cold, and 
stiff, and silent clay. And although Elisha was not, in 
the ordinary sense, Elijah's son, and although Elijah 
himself left the world without encountering the last 
great foe — 

' The second man that leaped the ditch 
Where all the rest of mankind fell,'^ — 

we nevertheless believe that feelings such as these — 
feelings intensely filial, and full of unaffected sorrow for 
his own and the nation's loss — breathe in this wail of 
Elisha, as he cried away up after the ascending prophet, 
* My father, my father ! . . . . and he saw him no more.' 
The translation was Elijah's, but Elisha was left behind ; 
his loss was Elijah's gain, and yet Elijah's gain was 
his loss. Mourning in trial is not forbidden, it is only 
murmuring. We cannot help sorrowing for those who 
are gone ; the comfort is, we neither sorrow without hope 

1 Cowley. 
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nor compensation, if, while chastened, we are also puri- 
fied, receiving 'the treasures of darkness and hidden 
riches of secret places,* ripening ' the fruits of righteous- 
ness' on fields ploughed by 'grievous afflictions,' and so 
'exercised' and 'searched,' that they who leave us, only 
'depart for a season, that we should receive them for 
ever,' in holier and more enduring bonds. 

Once more, the exclamation of Elisha is a useful 
lesson that the best of us, after all, can be done without 
In the midst of his ascension to glory, the question is 
apt to start, ' But can Elijah be spared ?' and remember- 
ing all he had done, and was yet capable of doing, the 
question is proper enough. Yet Elijah is taken away. 
God is not dependent on instruments, even the boldest 
and best. His work will go on, even while the workers 
are removed ; no fears of the ark, so long as its great 
Divine Guardian is yet alive. It is well we should feel 
this, lest we magnify and exaggerate our own import- 
ance. In the world, how soon the place of the greatest 
seems filled ! — somewhere, no doubt, there are always 
wet eyes, and yet busy men move on as if nothing had 
happened. This is what we have termed a useful lesson, 
a lesson of humility, a lesson to 'stir up' the gift that 
is in us while we remain, a lesson, also, to remember 
that, whatever we do, it is not in ourselves, but only 
' through Christ which strengthetieth us! 

Last of all, we have in this exclamation of Elisha the 
inauguration of new service in God's behalf. Elisha saw 
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Elijah as he rose from the earth — ^the pledge and sign 
of prophetic succession ; and so he enters at once into 
Elijah's labours, and feels the awakening of slumbering 
strength. God shall never want His instruments — ^the 
polished and perfected may be laid aside, or called to 
higher work ; but others shall take their place, and with 
the occasion have energies developed, of the possession 
of which they could never have dreamed. Like the 
daughter of the household passing from the mere girl to 
the thoughtful woman, when the mother is taken away ; 
like the son stepping into his father's position, and 
directing the most intricate affairs with ease, when the 
old man's head is low ; like the lieutenant assuming 
command in the hour of strife, when the general has 
received his mortal wound, — Elisha, amid all his feeble- 
ness and fear, puts on the harness which Elijah puts off, 
shows us rising power as well as departing worth, the 
field entered on as well as quitted — instalment and 
apotheosis in one and the same day. 

There were great differences, as we have seen, be- 
tween Elijah and Elisha ; for ' God never mechanically 
repeats a human life, and failure and disappointment 
must attend every attempt to recast the broken mould, 
or relume the grand forms of usefulness through which 
the spirits of our fathers lightened and spoke.* ^ Still, 
both the prophet ascending and the prophet left, served 
God in their own peculiar way; they 'steered right 

* Rev. Dr. Raleigh, London. 
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onward/ they swerved not from high moral aims, they 
* did what they could/ and, in this limited and contracted 
sphere, neither an Elijah nor Elisha can ever do more. 
Especially from the blaze of Elijah's glory may there 
come this ray of comfort to us poor workers in the cause 
of God : He forgets in the end isolated mistakes, and 
remembers the lifetime honestly devoted to Him. 

The closing act alone remains : the mantle fell. It 
was indeed a precious relic, but far too precious to be 
laid aside in secret shrine. Elisha took it up ; he put it 
on his shoulders ; it was to be the badge of his future 
investiture as prophet — nay, the visible sign to Israel 
that, in Elijah's room, and with Elijah's authority, he 
came to complete Elijah's work. How solemn the 
lesson to us all, in the midst of all our ways and work- 
ings, to go about with the mantle of an ascended Master, 
not indeed to supplement His * finished work,' but to 
diffuse its knowledge, to press its claims, and alongside 
of both, to display His own lovely and 'holy mind !' 

The * imitation of Christ' is at once a distinguished 
honour and an incumbent duty; while our growth in 
holiness will just be in proportion to our growth in 
nearness and assimilation to Him. We once saw an 
artist in the great cathedral of Antwerp seated before 
the chef d'ceuvre of Rubens, and faithfully transferring to 
his canvas, feature by feature, the great original. There 
he sat, absorbed in his work, now looking up at the 
painfully beautiful gem of genius, and then looking 
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down at his easel again, and wielding his brush, uncon- 
scious apparentiy of anything else. Here was required 
a brighter tint ; there was required a deeper shade. 
That eye was too clear, that limb not sufficiently ex- 
hausted looking ; and there the brush went round and 
round, till the , artist's eye was pleased, and the copy 
made as perfect as possible. Apt emblem, we have 
sometimes thought, of your occupation. Christian man, 
in relation to the Lord Jesus, whose ' mantle' you pro- 
fess to wear. Here, like divine artists, let us more and 
more make Christ our Model. ' Let the same mind be 
in us which was also in Christ Jesus.' Begin here the 
outline of the likeness ; add daily some new grace, some 
fresh feature borrowed from the original ; obscure re- 
maining sin ; tint with brighter colouring the beauties of 
holiness ; and then, when the copy pleases the eye of the 
great Master, He will take you to Himself, not indeed 
in a chariot of fire, but to an enjoyment of glory which, 
in brimming fulness and divine security, shall not be 
exceeded by even an Elijah's ' rapture.' 

We say, Elijah, FAREWELL ! Of him we may pro- 
nounce, as one did of Oliver Cromwell, — * God gave him 
stern work to do, and he did it' True, he was rough 
and rugged ; but so is that rock which juts out on the 
roaring sea, and which, though it grows neither violets 
nor roses, and has no grassy knolls where lovers may 
sit or children play, yet beats back with bold front the 
advancing billows, and prevents their encroachment on 
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fields where the barley waves, and homes where hundreds 
are reposing in peace. 

We say, Elijah, FAREWELL! He left his mark on 
Israel He shook the shrine of Baal ; confronted a court 
which truly ' did evil,' and which, but for him, might have 
done much more ; gave the ancient faith a position 
again, and revived the sacred schools. True, at times 
he was the Avenger ; but what John Knox said to Mary 
Stuart — ^ Better that women weep than bearded men' — 
may be adapted to the prophet's most critical position : 
'Better that priests of Baal, or royal troopers, perish 
on Carmel, than one-half of a nation perish in time for 
its defence of faith, and the other half in eternity for its 
want of it altogether.' 

We say, Elijah, FAREWELL ! Ye that seek for im- 
mortality, come here and read. Those only have 'the 
chariot of fire, and the horses of fire,' who, wherever 
they have failed, wherever succeeded, have humbly and 
perseveringly served the Lord. Those only have the 
approval of Heaven, and seats in glory, who have lived 
in the exercise of these solemn words : ' Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.' They 
may have had their trials, their difficulties, their errors, 
their hours of sorrow, their hard battles, but for their end 
— ^behold Elijah. No mantle he has now; but, better 
far, the white robe of those who overcome. No staff he 
has now ; but, better far, the palm of victory which shall 
never fade away. He was the uncrowned king of Israel 
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on earth ; one of the great crowned priests he is for 
ever in heaven, — the desert, the juniper-tree, the flight 
from Jezreel, all forgiven and forgotten ia his illus- 
trious and everlasting repose. It will be somethit^ to 
meet Elijah there. 

Where is the court of Samaria now ? Passed away 
and perished like the smoke of its own idolatry. It is 
Elijah alone who lives in deathless and fadeless renown. 
We pass by Herod, and remember John the Baptist 
We pass by Felix, and remember the Apostle PauL 
We pass by Charles V., and remember Martin Luther. 
We pass by Ahab and Jezebel, and remember only 
Elijah. ' They that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; and they that turn many to 
righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever.' 

' Thus saints that seem to die in earth's rude strife^ 
Ohly win double life ; 
They have but left our weary ways, 
' ' To live in memory here, in heaven by love and praise ; 

And oh ! most happy when His call, 
His welcome call, at last is given : 
" Come where thou long hast stored thy all. 
Come see thy place prepared in heaven 1"' 




CONCL USION: 

THE VISION ON THE HOL Y MO UNT. 



* The two saints speak of His passion. A strange opportunity ! In 
His highest exaltation, to speak of His sufferings ; when His head shone 
with glory, to tell Him how it must bleed with thorns ; when His face 
shone like the sun, to tell Him it must be buffeted and spit upon ; when 
His garments glistened with that celestial brightness, to tell Him they 
must be stripped and divided ; when He was seen between two saints, to 
tell Him how He must be seen between two thieves, — in a word, in the 
midst of His Majesty, to tell Him of His shame, and while He was trans- 
figured on the mount, to tell Him how He must be disfigured upon the 
cross. Yet these two heavenly prophets found this the fittest time for this 
discourse : rather choosing to speak of His sufferings in the height of His 
glory, than of His glory after His sufferings. It is most seasonable, in 
our best, to think of our worst estate.* — Bishop Hall. 
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CONCLUSION. 
THE VISION ON THE HOLY MOUNT. 

MATT. XVII. I-13; MARK IX. 2-I3; LUKE IX. 28-36.— A.D. 32. 

NE of the greatest, as indeed it was the last, 
of the paintings of Raphael is that on the 
Transfiguration. Yonder, at the foot of a 
mountain, you descry a Jewish father, with agony de- 
picted in every lineament of his face ; yonder, also, a 
maniac boy, with such a countenance and such ^y^s 
that, once seen, they can never be forgotten ; and yonder, 
to complete the group, nine of the disciples, surrounded 
by an astonished multitude, and absolutely helpless in 
presence of the spirit by whom the demoniac child is 
possessed. At the summit of the mountain you descry 
another scene. The darkness of midnight^ is illumined 
by celestial splendour. There are three disciples on the 
sod, heavy, indeed, with slumber ; but above them, and 
upheld in air by some mysterious hand, are three shining 

^ The Transfiguration seems to have taken place at this season. 

* The next day, when they were come down from the hill,* et seg. 

(Luke ix. 37). 
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ones, apparently engaged in holy converse. What a 
blaze of glory is around the central figure, deepening 
the last of St Augustine's three wishes — to have seen 
* Paul in the pulpit, Rome in its greatness, Jesus Christ 
in the flesh!' It is one of the Master's acted parables. 
The splendour, the conversation, the two attendants, 
Himself — all are REPRESENTATIVE ; and although we 
have bade Elijah farewell, it will now be our duty to 
discover the meaning of his return, in such circum- 
stances, and at such a season, nine hundred years after 
his translation to heaven. 

We have already remarked^ upon the universal 
Jewish belief that Elijah would come again. Even 
after his translation, the students at Jericho, accustomed 
to his sudden disappearances, could scarcely believe that 
he had really gone away, and ' sent therefore fifty men, 
and they sought three days, but found him not'* John 
the Baptist, as we have seen, and our Lord Himself — 
especially the former, — ^were frequently mistaken for the 
returned prophet ; his reappearance, however, was re- 
served for one memorable occasion, the relation of which 
may appropriately close the present volume. 

The LOCALITY of the Transfiguration has never been 
settled. All the information we have in the Gospels is 
simply 'an high mountain apart' That it was Tabor 
is very unlikely. Robinson, in his Researches^ has most 
convincingly shown that at this very date the summit 

^ Page 24. * 2 Kings ii. 17. • VoL ii, p. 359. 
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of Tabor was occupied by a town and a Roman garri- 
son, in which case there could neither have been the 
space nor the seclusion which, under the circumstances, 
were so essentially requisite. Most modern travellers — 
the only notable exception we are aware of, is Dr. 
Thomson, in The Land and the Book^ — unite in fixing 
on Hermon as the site, the Jebel es-Sheikh of modern 
geography, and the highest of all the mountains of 
Lebanon, rising about twelve thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. Great probability is given to this view 
of the matter, from the fact that, immediately previous 
to the Transfiguration, our Lord is found in ' the coasts 
of Caesarea Philippi,'^ in the near vicinity of Hermon. 
Ruskin, in a splendid passage in his Modem Painters^ 
when speaking of mountain beauty, asks, 'What other 
hill could it be than the southward slope of that goodly 
Hermon, . . . whence Jesus could see all the dwelling- 
place of the people that had sat in darkness, and seen 
the great light, . . . see even with His human sight the 
gleam of that lake by Capernaum and Chorazin, and 
many a place loved by Him and vainly ministered to, 
. . . and chief of all, far in the utmost blue, the hills 
above Nazareth, sloping down to his own home, — ^hills 

^ * I have been delighted to wander through some of the 
secluded and densely-wooded terraces of Tabor, and certainly re- 
gretted that my early faith in this site had been disturbed by prying 
critics ; and, after reading all that they have advanced against the 
current tradition, I am not fully convinced.' — Page 434. 

* Matt. xvi. 13. » Vol iv. p. 392. 
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on which the stones yet lay loose that had been taken 
up to cast at Him, when He left them for even' Dean 
Stanley, in his Sinai and Palestine, holds the same 
opinion, adding, with one of his characteristic touches : 
* Even the transient comparison of the celestial splendour 
with the snow,^ where alone it could be seen in Pales- 
tine, should not perhaps be overlooked/* One other 
historical reference we may make to Hermon before we 
pass. One of the most ancient sanctuaries of Baal ap- 
pears to have been erected here.* Jerome terms it ' a 
famous temple,* and says it was built 'on the very 
summit.'* This is probably the Baal-Hermon of the 
period of the judges* and kings ;* at any rate, a recent 
traveller has visited the spot, and verified the words of 
Jerome,^ on which Dr. M'Duff, in his Prophet of Fire^ 
founds a remarkable association and coincidence in die 

1 * And his raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow* 
(Mark ix. 3). 
' Page 392. 

* See Professor Porter's Five Years in Damascus, voL L 
p. 295. See also Murray's Hand-book to Syria and Palestine, 

p. 454. 

* * Diciturque esse in vertice ejus insigne templum.* Quoted 

art * Hermon/ Smith's Dictionary, 

* Judges ill. 3. • I Chron. v. 23. 

' Beaufort, in his Egyptian Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, 
voL ii. p. 14. * The ground is covered with the large hewn stones 
of the outer wall, a few of them were bevelled, and we saw some 
bold, simple sculpturing on some of the others. No worshipper of 
the sun could have left so grand a spot imconsecrated to their god.* 

® Page 319. 
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case of Elijah, who, he says, if Hermon was the site of 
the Transfiguration, 'must have been brought at this 
time into singular proximity with one of the great 
temples of the false deity, whose worship it had been 
the main object of his life to overthrow — the prophet 
of fire probably within sight of one of the principal 
shrines of the fire god/ 

But wherever or whatever ' the high mountain apart,' 
we know this at least — ^why it was ascended. The 
Master ' went up,* not for prospect, but devotion — ^pro- 
bably to spend the night in prayer. He had now 
reached the conclusion of the first great stage of His 
life-work, and before entering upon the subsequent and 
final stage. He retires to seek strength from His Father 
above. How solemn and touching the lesson: ' in every- 
thing, by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, 
to make known our requests unto God!' The very 
heathen who were contemporary with our Lord, refused 
to enter upon even a worldly enterprise, without first 
of all invoking the aid of their divinities ; and we be- 
lieve that, in many of our worldly undertakings still, 
we would succeed much better, if we took God into our 
counsels, and sought direction from Him. We have 
read that the Mohammedans pray six times a day : 
before dawn, they pray for it; after dawn, they give 
thanks for it ; at noon, they thank ' Allah* for half the 
day past ; after noon, they pray for a tranquil sunset ; 
at evening, they bless God for the whole day gone ; and 
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at night they pray for sweet repose. Is it a breach of 
charity to say, that there are hundreds who are not 
Mohammedans, but professing Christians, who allow 
suns and moons without number to pass over their 
heads, without either lifting the heart or bowing the 
knee before the Author of all their blessings ? Behold 
the Master ! No one on this earth ever required prayer 
so little, and yet whom shall we name in this respect 
alongside of His sublime life of devotion ? 

Viewing now the Transfiguration in its ATTENDANT 
COMPANY, we find, first, the representatives from earth — 
the three disciples, Peter, and James, and John. Of 
these we shall here say little, as we have not proposed 
for ourselves, in these concluding pages, to give a full 
exposition of this glowing scene. We simply remark 
of the apostolic group, that they were mutual comple- 
ments to each other; that each, taken separately, is 
incomplete, but that, combined, they seem to form the 
perfection of thoughtful, loving, apostolic zeal. They 
had formerly been fishermen together, and so now, in 
the Gospels, we find them sole witnesses together of the 
resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, the Transfigura- 
tion, and the agony in Gethsemane's garden. How 
much they have done for the literature of the New 
Testament ; how emphatic is their witness-bearing in 
behalf of Christ ; how eminent were their labours in the 
early church ; and how important was their presence on 
'the holy mount,' that there should be an authentic 
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record of what was about to transpire.^ Only one name 
is worthy to stand alongside of ' the favourite three' — a 
name which, taking them singly, overshadows them all 
— that impetuous traveller on the way to Damascus, 
whose whole soul seems to have been set on fire by the 
'light from heaven' that blazed around him there. 

Next follow the representatives from heaven^ the con- 
templation of whom lies more in our way : ' And behold, 
there talked with him two men, which were Moses and 
Elias.' Now, had all the choirs of heaven been sub- 
jected to the most rigid scrutiny, two fitter companions 
for the Son of God, on the present illustrious occasion, 
could never have been found. How interesting, also, 
the tradition of the early church which fixes the date of 
the Transfiguration^ on the anniversary of the death of 
Moses! and how touching the sight of Elijah looking 
down from the lofty Hermon on the distant scenes of 
his former laborious toil ! 

There were many striking points of similarity between 
Moses and Elias. Both of them had been the messen- 
gers of God to kings — Moses to Pharaoh, Elijah to Ahab. 
Both of them had been admitted to conference in Horeb 
— Moses at the giving of the law, Elijah at the scene of 
*the hurricane, earthquake, and fire.' Both of them 
had 'parted' the waters, been types of Christ, and fasted 
forty days. Both of them had left the world in a very 

1 2 Pet. i. 16-18. 

* Somewhere about the middle of February A.D. 32. 
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singular manner — Elijah, as we have seen, by a direct 
translation to heaven ; and what of Moses ? — 

* Had he, too, not high honour. 

The hillside for his pall, 
To lie in state, while angels wait 

With stars for tapers tall ? 
And the dark rock pines, like tossing plumes, 

Over his bier to wave. 
And God's own hand, in that lonely land. 

To lay him in his grave V 

Thus, having left earth in a very singular manner, Moses 
and Elias now return to earth in a manner more singular 
still. Nay, remark the eminently symbolic character 
of that return : Moses the giver, Elijah the restorer of 
the law unto Israel ; the one the representative of the 
Mosaic, the other of the prophetic dispensation ; Moses 
the meek but resolute judge, Elijah the stern, unshrink- 
ing seer — the ' law' on the one hand, the ' prophets' on 
the other, and He who came to 'fulfir both, the 
glistening figure between. 

There seems to us another character in which Moses 
and Ellas may be here said to appear, subordinate, 
indeed, to the one we have named, but still full of 
spiritual and symbolic meaning. Moses let us regard 
as the type of all God's people who have fallen asleep, 
but who, at the sound of the last trump, shall come 
forth from their graves ; and Elijah let us regard as the 
type of all those who, when that trumpet shall sound, 
shall be found alive on the earth, and with the mysterious 
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refining passing over their bodies, shall be taken home 
to glory without tasting of death. 

But to gather into one focus the truth presented here, 
let us say, that we see in this presence of Moses and 
Elias irrefragable proof of four great Bible doctrines. 

The first is, the immortality of the human soul. 
Moses and Elias once lived. The one died, the other 
was translated. Yet neither suffered annihilation — a 
doctrine utterly unknown to science, since no particle 
of matter ever ceases to exist, — ^but both were spiri- 
tualized, and transformed into a higher and holier state. 
Let the infidel, if he pleases, die like a dog ; Moses and 
Elias, on * the holy mount,' teach a very different end 
indeed. 

The second truth is, a general resurrection. Question 
this ? Then, where did Moses come from } Look at 
nature. That insect weaves its shroud, and, wrapping 
itself therein, dies ; but emerges from death brighter 
and more beautiful than before. That seed sown in the 
ground dies ; but from its very rot there springs up a 
living plant, which yet shall be a noble tree, and * the 
birds of the air shall lodge in the branches thereof.' 
Every analogy from reason is emphatically in favour of 
revelation in the matter in hand. It must be as easy 
for God to create a second time, as to create a first ; 
as easy for Him to raise myriads from the dead, as to 
raise Moses : * This corruptible must put on incorrup- 
tion.* * Thy brother shall rise again.' 
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The third truth is, the glorious embodied state of all 
the saints. There talked with Him * two men/ not two 
spirits. Scripture tells of two bodies : ' there is a natural 
body, there is a spiritual body.' The latter was that of 
Moses and Elias. It may resemble the present in form 
— 'two men' — but it will differ in being independent of 
food, unconscious of fatigue, free from decay, and pos- 
sessing an undying existence. Moses and Elias, there- 
fore, are but a specimen, in this respect, of the great 
family of heaven in the future : ' For we that are in this 
tabernacle do groan, being burdened ; not for that we 
would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality 
might be swallowed up of life.* 

The fourth truth is a beautiful argument in favour 
of the recognition, by each other, of God's people in 
heaven, however remote, like Moses and Elias, may 
have been their periods of existence in this lower world. 
There were nearly six hundred years between the death 
of Moses and the translation of Elijah, and yet the two 
saints were mutually acquainted ; while side by side, or 
rather, as we have seen, * on either side one, and Jesus 
in the midsf — ever His true position — they took up their 
places in this brilliant scene. Let the lesson be read. 
The children of God shall all know each other in the 
better world. Frequently, in the same town, even in 
the same church, they are not nearly so well acquainted 
as they ought to be. But in the home of Mose^ and 
Elias they 'shall know* even as also they 'are known;* 
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and hold communion with those from every land, and 
of every age, who, * through faith and patience, inherit 
the promises/ Families sometimes get widely scattered 
here. They play around the same fireside ; they sit 
at the same table ; they kneel in prayer at the same 
mother's knee. But one dies in a foreign land, and 
another goes down in the deep blue sea, and of a third 
nothing is ever heard at all, the last account being a 
letter some twenty years ago. And yet, if they were 
only of the 'spiritual seed,* they shall all meet above 
in the Great Father's house, better even than the old 
family hearth, hallowed though it be by youthful 
memories and Sabbath evening songs. That shall be 
one long meeting — sunshine without sunset, a summer's 
day without a close, a home-coming without any home- 
leaving, the everlasting Christmas-tide of glory. ' They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more ; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat. For the 
Lamb, which is in the midst of the throne, shall feed 
them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of water ; 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.' 

The CONVERSATION on 'the holy mount' now falls 
upon our ear : * They spake of His decease which He 
should accomplish at Jerusalem.' Where splendour 
crowds the board and gilds the scene, men never speak 
of death. Never welcome, perhaps, at any time, it 
would be least likely to be welcome then. Not every 
king retains a courtier to remind him he is mortal. Not 
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every pleasure-worshipper is conscious of the fact that, 
where he sits in luxury, the sword suspended by a 
thread, hangs ready to fall. Nay, even in circles of 
religious fellowship, it is not usual, as certainly it is not 
wise, to be always dwelling on death. The preacher's 
words are * LIFE,* not death. We have far more eloquent 
sermons on death every day than any the tongue of 
man could utter ; while half an hour's walk through a 
silent churchyard, is fitted to impress us with a sense 
of mortality, more vividly than all the dirges that have 
been written or sung. And yet the very subject which 
is carefully excluded from worldly circles, and which it 
is not reckoned needful to be always dwelling upon in 
religious circles, is precisely the subject selected for 
conversation by Moses and Elias, when they meet the 
glorified Saviour on this *holy hill.' They speak of 
dying, of His dying, and yet they term it * the decease' 
— softened phrase — * to be accomplished at Jerusalem.' 

Keeping Moses out of view for the moment, although 
the observation might possibly apply to him as well, let 
us remark : What a different aspect this gives Elijah 
from that with which hitherto we have been familiar ! 
In the story of his life on earth, we found him all fierce- 
ness, fury, and fire. In the glimpse we have here of his 
life in heaven, all three seem exchanged for sympathy, 
tenderness, peace. Nay, it is noteworthy that all the 
New Testament glimpses of Elijah are of a similar 
character. He appears as the friend of the Sareptan 
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widow,^ the hope of the Jew,^ the restorer of parental 
fidelity and national faith ;' so that, to quote a really 
fine thought, ' the wild figure, the stern voice, the deeds 
of blood which stand out in such startling relief from 
the pages of the old records, are seen by us, all silvered 
over with the white and glistering light of the mountain 
of Transfiguration/* 

Yet why dwell on. dying at all, in such a scene ? 
Seems it not strange, to speak of Golgotha in the midst 
of glory ? of the ' crown of thorns' in the midst of the 
splendour that encircled His brow ? 

What a proof, let us say, first of all, that * Messiah 
promised to the fathers' was to be a dying Messiah ! 
The head of the Mosaic, the head of the prophetic dis- 
pensations — men who thoroughly understood both the 
prophecies and expectations of their times — are here 
together with Christ ; and what is the view they have 
entertained of Him ? As coming to reign a great tem- 
poral prince, to confer worldly honours and distinction 
on His people, to deliver Judea from the Roman yoke ? 
No ; but as coming to die for the sins of the world. 

What a proof here, again, of the interest taken in 
heaven in the death of Christ ! A bright band of angels 
came to celebrate His birth. Two glorified men come 
to speak of His death. How intense must have been 
the anxiety in the upper world with' reference to that 

^ Luke iv. 25. ^ Matt. xvii. 11 

^ Luke i. 17. 4 Art * Elijah,' Smith's Dictionary, 
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event ! and how the development of circumstances must 
have been watched, until in the end the consummation 
was reached ! Tluit was the one theme of Moses and 
Elias before the throne ; it is their one theme again 
before the Sufferer Himself. What a rebuke to us all ! 
How often is ' the decease accomplished at Jerusalem' 
in our hearts and on our lips ? The most matured 
Christian man will be the first to confess his short- 
comings here, and admit that he thinks far too little 
of that redemptive sacrifice which has purchased for 
him everlasting glory. 

Once more, how touching the insight presented here 
as to the felt dependence of justified spirits on the work 
of the cross, and their solaces and comforts in view of 
its approach ! What were the precise words of Moses 
and Elias we are not informed. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, in language of adoring gratitude, they 
spoke of * the decease,' especially as they remembered 
that, to its prospective efficacy, as shadowed forth in 
type and symbol, they owed their seats in heaven. As 
little doubt can there be, how they cheered the great 
soul of Jesus, in view of that ' bitter cup,' and pointed 
Him forward to a ransomed world and a rich reward — 
even to the period not far distant, when, from another 
mountain. He should reascend to glory. His warfare 
over, and His work accomplished, to receive the homage 
of cherubim and seraphim, and see of this very ' travail 
of His soul, and be abundantly satisfied.' Taking this 
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view of the matter, it no longer seems strange they 
should have spoken of dying on the hill of wonder. No 
theme was so near the heart of Christ. No theme was 
so ready to rise to His lips. His whole soul was ab- 
sorbed in His unprecedented situation. Calvary and 
the cross were ever there. 

The VOICE from heaven shall close the scene. Proof 
of human infirmity, perhaps even sinful carelessness, 
while their Master is transfigured the disciples are sleep- 
ing ; nay, in the case of the impetuous and impulsive 
Simon, his error in slumber is far exceeded by his error 
in speech. Awaking at last to see the close of the glory, 
and in rapture, as a Jew, at the presence of the two 
greatest heroes and leaders of his faith, under some fond 
delusion, it may also have been, that here was to be the 
commencement of Messiah's temporal reign— the rash 
apostle suggests the erection of three * tents,' where his 
Master, and Moses, and Elias may dwell. The words 
have scarcely been uttered when the Shekinah of ancient 
days comes down, and He who had called ' Moses' from 
the burning bush, and aroused the fugitive at Horeb 
with the startling question, * What doest thou here, 
Elijah V pronounces in the hearing of both — the repre- 
sentatives of the Jewish church — and in the hearing of 
the three disciples — the representatives of the future 
Gentile church — the abrogation of the old, and the full 
inauguration of the new economy : * This is my beloved 
Son, hear Him.' Simon's 'tabernacles' are not required. 
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Moses and Elias have already been heard Their office 
is done, their purpose finished, their day of toil for ever 
completed. * The law was a schoolmaster until Christ' 
'The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy/ 
Moses and Elias may go back to heaven, for Simon's 
Master is the one great Teacher now. He is God's Son ; 
He is God's beloved Son ; the present object of the 
Father's complacency, the future object of the world's 
faith. Israel's judge and Israel's seer must both give 
place to David's Son and Israel's King, symbolic 
whereof, 'when the voice was past, Jesus was found 

ALONE.' 

'When they had lifted up their eyes, they saw no 
man, save Jesus only.' All was gone — Moses, Elijah, 
the cloud, the voice, the glory ; ' and they came down 
from the mountain.' Another mountain is before the 
Saviour now. No Moses or Elias will go with Him 
there, nor voice of heavenly Father attest His divinity, 
or press His claims. Every step He takes brings Cal- 
vary nearer, and leaves the hill of wonder farther away ; 
and yet let us rejoice if, above the glory of the one 
scene, there seems emblazoned 'God is Light;' above 
all the agony of the other, there is something better 
than ' His accusation written,' even the gospel itself in 
its centre and sum : ' God is Love.' 

'Jesus only' is the hope of the world. In an 
affecting passage in his Schools and Schoolmasters^ Hugh 
Miller relates how that for years he was wavering in an 
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'uneasy, see-saw condition' between a believer and a 
sceptic, till at length he discovered that the secret of 
his uneasiness consisted in this, that he had no central 
object on which to fix his heart, as well as his intellect ; 
and not, as he tells us, till he knew Christ, at once as 
a doctrine, and a dying and living Person, were the 
longings of his nature fully satisfied. It is even so ; a 
greater than Elias is here. * He was not that Light, but 
was sent to bear witness of that Light. That was the 
true Light, which lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world.' 

* Jesus only* is the one reply to the question, 
' And who will show us any good V — the only Source of 
strength and safety, the only Fountain of grace and 
peace. We know an ancient city with one long, his- 
toric, winding street, * crowned with a castle, and shod 
with a palace.* Near the latter is a privileged building, 
termed *The Debtor's Sanctuary.' Once across that 
narrow strand, no law can touch him ; in that one sense 
the ground is sacred, and he can * live, and move, and 
have his being' free. Many an exciting scene has been 
witnessed there, when justice, pursuing her victim, had 
him within a hairsbreadth ; but, the hairsbreadth passed, 
the victim was safe, while justice lost her prey. * Jesus 
only' is the sinner's sanctuary, where no law of Moses, 
nor threat of Elias, can ever do him harm, and where 
his debt is not merely in abeyance, but has been fully 
paid. 
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' And what shall we more say ?' Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, closing an address to the students of the Royal 
Academy, pronounced these words : ' The last name, 
gentlemen, I desire to utter in your hearing, is the name 
of Michael Angelo.' 

Closing our volume, and writing its concluding line, 
the last name we desire to record on its page, to sum 
up and transfigure the whole, is not even ' Elijah the 
Desert Prophet,' but the greater than Ellas — 
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FOR THE USB OF CHORAL SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS, ETC. 

Mce One Penny each Number. 



Those numi>eri marked t contain easy Music for Elementary or School pradiee. 
Those marked * have an Accompaniment. 



SACRED. 
praise the Lord. - - - - - 

Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
Hark, the loud triumphant strains. (12th Mass.) - 
Brightest and best of the sons of the Morning. 3 o. 
The Lord is my Shepherd. . . . . 

Be joyful in God. - - - - - 

Characters used in Music. 
Musical Signs and Abbreviations. 
How firm a foundation. . . . . 

From Greenland's icy mountains. 
To us a Child of hope is bom. 
Hark, the herald angels. . . . . 

Hallelujah. 

Make a joyful noiae. . . . . . 

Sanctus. ------ 

Sing unto God. - - - . . 

Great God of Hosts I 

God, forasmuch. - - - - - 

Blessed ia he that considereth the poor. 
Hymn on Gratitude. - - - - - 

Come unto Me. 

Now to Him who can uphold us. - - 

Father, whose almighty power (Judas). 
There is a land of pure delight. 
& 82. The earth is the Lord's. 
Jerusalem, my glorious home. 
Hear those soothing sounds ascending. 
Walk about Zion. - . - - . 

He shall come down like rain. 
Blessed are those servants. . . - • 

Enter not into judgment. - . . . 

Ode on resignation. - - - - - 

Hark, the Vesper Hjrmn. - - - - 

The hoar of prayer. - - - - . 

Thanksgiving Anthem. 
God save the Queen. 
t50. God bless our native land. 



3. 
«. 

t7. 



t8. 



ni. 



14. 

15. 
17. 

♦20. 

22. 

♦24. 

26. 
♦28. 
♦31 
♦36, 
♦38. 
♦39, 

♦43, 

♦47, 
t48. 



CoMUe. 

Mosart. 

Wdbbe. 

Pleyd. 
CaviUe. 



Mozart. 

Banister. 

Mason. 

Arnold. 

R. A. Smith. 

B. A. Smith. 

Camidge. 

B. A. Smith. 

Fowlie. 

Fowlie, 

B. A. Smith. 

HoUoway. 

B. A. Smith. 

Handel. 

ColviUe. 

B. A. Smith. 

Mason. 

Beethoven. 

Bradbury. 

PortogdUo. 

J. J. S. Bird. 

J. J. S. Bird. 

ColviUe. 

Btusian. 

Douland. 
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CHORAL HASMONY— OtmMiiMd. 

ForgiTe, Uest ihade. 

Morninf PimTer. 
51. We come, in bright array (Judas). 

Lead on. Lead on (Judat). 
tM. Te gmtea, lift ap your heads. 

send Thy light forth and Thy truth, 
fM. Who is a patriot 

Praise the Lord. 

Gently, Lord, gently lead as. - - 

Joy to the world. 
t&O. With songs and honours. . . - 

Hynm of thanksgiring. ... 

Ood is near thee. 
60. But in the last days. ... 

•64. Great is the Lord. .... 

Arise, Lord. ..... 

*69. Awake, awake, put on thy strength, Zion I 

*70. I wiU bless the Lord at all times. • 

*71. Hallelujah 1 The Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 

God, the omnipotent . . . - 

t72. Thebrayeman. .... 

Lift up, earth I . . . . 

From all that dwell below the skies. 

When shall we meet again. 

wake, and let your songs resound. 

All hail the power of Jesus' name. 
*76. Blessed be the Lord. .... 

Great and manrellous. ... 

*77. Grant, we beseech Thee. ... 

Gome unto Me when shadows darkly gather. 
79. The Lord is my Shepherd. ... 

Let Songs of endless praise. ... 

My Faith looks up to Thee. ... 

81. Beyond the glittering starry sky. 

82. Blest Jesus, gracious Saviour. 

Hymn of Eye. ..... 

Salvation to our God. 

84. IwiUarise. 

Blessed are the people. 

86. I was glad when they said unto me. • 

87. Hark I above us on the mountain. • 

88. Then round about the starry throne. 

*91. Oh I how beautiful thy garments, Zion. > 

*92. Put on thy strength, Zion. 

*98. Sing to the Lord, our King and Maker. 



CaUeoU. 

HeroUL 

HandO. 

HandeL 
Dr Thomson, 
JL A. Smith, 



Spanuh. 

Haydn. 
Mourn. 

Mason. 
American. 
American. 



' R. A. Smith. 

- JL A. Smith. 
Russian National Mdody. 

-H.O.Naotii. 

- G. F. Root 



Himmel. 

- R. A.Smith. 
• R. A.Smith. 

CaUoott. 

Beethoven. 
MoMn. 
Mason. 

- J.Hu^Hind. 
Michael Haydn. 

Dr Ame. 



Richard CecU. 

- Dr CaUeott. 

- C. Kreulter. 

HandeL 

J. A. Naumann. 

J. A. Naumann. 

Haydn. 



The Series to be continued. 
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CHORAL HABMONY— Continued. 




SECULAR. 




1. Let no darkening cloud annoy. . . . . 


German. 


TheBeapen. ----... 


CoMUe. 


2. There ia a Ladye sweet and kind. . . . . 


Ford, 


Gentle Spring. ...... 


ColviUe, 


4. And now we say to all, Good-night . . . . 


' MetkfentL 


The fountain. . ^ . . . . . 


CotviOe. 


6. Good Morning. ...... 


Bradbury. 


Swiftly, swiftly, glide we along. . . . . 


ColviUe. 


t9. May-Day. CoIv»IZ«.— Harvest time. 


Storace. 


Glossary of musical terms. 




flO. Spring-time. iSftZdier.— Freedom. 


Soottith. 


BosyMay. iScot^ic^i.— The Daisies. 


Mozart, 


tl2. Summer's CaU. 


CoMUe. 


Midnight 


Donizetti. 


13. Hark, the Curfew's solemn sound. 8 «. • 


Athoood. 


16. Serene and mild. ..... 


WObe, 


18. How sweet, how fresh this Yemal day. 


Paxton. 


Stars of the summer night . . . . . 


CfOOcing. 


19. Thyrsis, when he left me. . . . . . 


CaUooU. 


21. The Coquette. The Exquisite. . . . . 


- Neithardt. 


Aldiborontiphoscophomio. 3«. • 


CaUooU. 


23. Swiftly firom the mountain's brow. . . . . 


Webbe. 


*25. It is better to laugh than be sighing. 


Donizetti. 


27. Hark, the hollow wood surrounding. 


- J.S.Smith. 


It was an English Ladye bright . . . . 


Hine. 


t29. JoyAilbe. Schneider, — Sweet peace. 


K. Smith. 


lady fair. The last rose of summer. 


Moore. 


30. The Skylark's song. ...... 


• MendeUtohn. 


Spring Morning. ...... 


Schneider. 


t33. Come and Join our trusty circle. . . . . 


Qabler. 


The Forest iCareio.— Sweet love loyes May. - 


SUdter. 


*34. Glad May-day. 


- Neithardt. 


36. Good-night ....... 


Hvime. 


Bright, bubbling fountain. . . . . . 


Wadrent. 


37. From Oberon, in ft^ryland. . . . . . 


Stevens. 


*38. The Chapel. 


Kreutzer. 


t40. 'Tis dawn, the Lark is singing. . . . . 


O. Webb. 


Thrice hail, happy day. . . . . . 


German. 


Home I Homel .... 


Pax. 


Come Joy, with merry roundelay. 


German. 


41. Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph. 


Birch. 


♦42. The Gleaners. 


- Mendelssohn. 


*44. The Sight Singers. 


Martini. 


Hail, festal day. ..... 


Bostini. 


45. Thy voice, Harmony. . . . . . 


Wdbbe. 


46. Bural pleasure. ....,, 


KretUzer. 



16 List of Works — Johnstone^ Hunter, & Go, 

CHORAL HABMONY— CbntintiecL 

See the Son*! first gleam. Sdwffar, 

49. The Sprite Queen. 

The Son'f gay beam. ----•-• TTefter. 

Behold the morning gleaming. ----- IFefter. 

52 ft 68. All the Chonues nsoally performed in Locke's Mosic for Bfacbeth. 

66. Hail, smiling mom. Spoffortk. 

See our oars with feather'd spray. SUoenton, 

67. Come, genUe Spring. Haydn, 

t68. Never forget the dear ones. «t>. -S*^- 

BierrUy o'er the wares we go. Bradbury. 

The foot Trareller. .--•••- -^W. 

61. The Chough and Crow. 8 1». BiOutp. 

62. The huge i^obe baa enough to do. 3 v. • - • - Bishop. 

68. May Morning. FloUno. 

Come to the woody delL PeUon. 

65. Which is the properest day to sing? - - - - Ame. 
Beat high, ye hearts. • - Kreutzer. 

66. Now strike the strings. *•***• 

Since first I saw your face. ^'^'*- 

•67. Step together. IrUhMdody. 

For Freedom, Honour, and Native Land. . - - - Werner. 

The Mountaineer. TyroUte Mdody. 

What delight, what Joy rebounds. German. 

68. Come, let us all a Maying go. L.AUerbury. 

Hark, the Lark. Dr Cooke. 

Here in cool grot Lord Momington. 

•73 Come on the light winged gale. 3 or 4 r. - - • - CaUcott. 

♦74. Sleep, gentle Lady. Bishop. 

76. Sparkling mUe fountain. Bradbury. 

The dassling air. ' Evans. 

♦78. On Christmas Eve the bells were rung. 3 or 4 r. - - • -P- ^tng. 

80. Hail, all hail, thou merry Month of May. . - • - O. Shinn. 

83. The sea, the sea, the open sea. - - • - O. S. Neukomm. 

86. The Singers. ^' ^r^^- 

89. CaUJohn. Amerwin. 

The Travellers. '^^% wZfl 

90. Laughing Chorus. %. ^J^ 

Soldier's Love. „.- „^VS^* 

*93. Foresters sound the cheerful horn. . - - - i^r U.K. nwiop. 

*94. Gaily launch and lightly row. Mercadante. 

My lady is as fair as fine. John Bennett. 

♦96. See the bright, the rosy momiug. C^»"* ^''^V\' 

The land of the true and brave. - - - ' „' „ ^X^^u 

♦90. What shall he have that kiUed the deer? - - -Sir H. R. Bishop. 

♦97. The Song of the New Year. Vonizettt. 

♦09. Why should a sigh escape us? - - - - " r, r * ^' 

How sweet the joy. ^ Kreutzer. 

*100. Upon the Poplar bough. J'axton. 

Mountain Home. - - - - - - - C. Krt^zer. 

Over the Summer sea. .----- Verai 



